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INNOCENT CHILDHOOD’S HAPPIEST MOPMENTSs. 


A SUMMER SCENE ON THE BEAUTIFUL BEACH AT ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY, WHERE THOUSANDS DAILY ENJOY THE BREAKING SURF. 
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McKinley’s Changeable Cabinet. 


F the eight men who sat down at President Mc 
Kinley’s council table at the beginning of the ad 
ministration, only three remain. These are Secre 
taries Gage, Long, and Wilson, respectively of the 
Treasury, Navy, and Agricultural departments. Secre- 
taries Sherman and Day, of the State Department, followed 
each other into retirement from that office, and the port 
folio went to Colonel Hay. Attorney-General McKenna 
passed to the Supreme Court, and Governor Griggs, of 
New Jersey, took the vacant place. Secretary Bliss, of the 
Interior Department, was succeeded by Mr. Hitchcock. 
Postmaster - General Gary gave way to Charles Emory 
Smith, one of the hardest workers in the Cabinet, and now 
General Alger has stepped out of the war office, and Elihu 
Root, of New York, has stepped in. All these changes 
have occurred in less than two and a half years 
Seldom has this record been equaled. All the original 
members of Washington's Cabinet were out before the end 
of their chief’s service, but this continued during eight 
years, and the Cabinet then had only four members—the 
heads of the State, Treasury, and War departments respect 
ively, and the Attorney-Generai. There was a clean sweep 
during President Adams’s four years, but Adams had adopt- 
ed all the members of Washington’s Cabinet as it existed at 
the latter’s retirement, and most of them were never in har 
mony with him. A new Cabinet post, that of Secretary of 
the Navy, “is created in Adams's term, but the incumbent 
disagreed 
The «: .y other Presidents who have had such sweep 


i his chief, and he, too, had to go 


ing cha. +s in their Cabinets as have occurred in the past 
two years were Jackson and Tyler. The ‘* Peggy O'Neill 
war” in Jackson’s case caused, in about two years, the 
retirement of five out of the six members which the Cab 
inet had then. On account of the bank fight all of Tyler's 
Crbinet except one, the Secretary of State, retired in less 
tb n half a year after Tyler's service began. Taylor's entire 
C: binet went out in a year and a third, but this was because 
of the death of their chief. Many changes occurred in the 
Johnson and Grant Cabinets, but not as many, iz the same 
ang... of time, as in President McKinley's. 

A. Presidents, of course, when they enter office, 2 e 
anxious to retain their Cabinets unbroken to the end of their 
service. All have failed, however, in this respect except 
one. President Pierce’s was the only Cabinet in smerican 
history which remained unbroken until the ciose of the 
Presidential term. Three of the seven members of Pierce’s 
council— William L. Marcy, Secretary of State ; Jefferson 
Davis, Secretary of War, and Caleb Cushing, Attorney- 
General—were men of marked influence and ability. John 
Quincy Adams almost equaled the Pierce record of a quar- 
ter of a century later, but he had one chinge in his four 
years, that of Secretary of War. 

And the record of changes of President McKinley’s Cabi- 
net may not be closed. 


The New Secretary of War. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY has highly complimented 
the Empire State and at the same time made the 
wisest possible selection of a Secretary of War, by 
the choice of the Hon. Elihu Root, of New York, 

president of the Union League Club. Discreet, cautious, 
and conservative, he will be the most judicial-minded man 
of the administration, and, in emergencies, the boldest and 
most resourceful. An eminent lawyer, a refined and cult- 
ured gentleman, a believer in his party, and, withal, a sin- 
cere believer in the highest type of political reform, Secre- 
tary Root will add strength to the Cabinet and power to 
the administration. 

His selection was evidently that of the President him- 
self, and while we have no-doubt that it was made without 
regard to the President’s political future, yet every one who 
has watched the career of Mr. Root realizes that his ap- 
pointment to a leading place in the Cabinet has strength- 
ened the administration in New York by linking the fort- 
unes of the latter with those of one who has shown him- 
self to be a match for any politician. 

Mr. Root can be trusted with the performance of every 
duty that now belongs, or that rapidly-culminating events 
in the new colonies may cause to belong, to the Depart- 
ment of War. The intimation that he will be left to look 
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mainly after civil and not after military matters comes 
from those who do not comprehend the nature and capacity 
of the man. He will fill the office completely and perform 
every task that belongs to it. He will do this with a readi 
ness and ease born of a long and singularly successful ex 
perience in his profession 

If all of the President's appointments had been made 
with equal regard to the requirements of the public service, 
its record, good as it has been, would have been much bet- 
ter. The selection of Mr Root was the more welcome 
because it was unexpected. Political honors have had little 
attraction for him heretofore, and his acceptance of a Cab 
inet port -folio involves a personal sacrifice which patriotism 
and earnest devotion to the administration can alone ex 
plain. Not the least of the fortunate circumstances attend 
ing this appointment is the fact that it is warmly commend 
ed by Secretary Alger and by all his friends, which, under 
all the circumstances, is a strong tribute to the high char 
acter of the new incumbent. 


Our [Midsummer One-dollar Offer. 


Everypopy is interested in Admiral Dewey's home-coming ; in mid 
summer sports ; in the great yacht-race for the international cup ; in 
the war ip the Philippines ; and in all the great events that are crowd 
ing history’s pages just now. Our special artists and photographers 
will picture Admiral Dewey's magnificent welcome home and the ex 
citing incidents of the great international yacht-race as skillfully and 
satisfactorily as they have been and are doing their work in the Phil 
ippines and elsewhere. To read about these things is one thing: to see 
great events, incidents, and personages beautifully pictured is an 
other. In this midsummer season, when you have leisure, when you 
seek entertainment and recreation, do not forget that Lesuir’s WeeK- 
Ly will add to your solid comfort. We make this special midsummer 
offer: We will send Les.ize's WEEKLY, the subscription price of which 
is four dollars per year, to trial subscribers, from the date of subscrip 
tion until the 15th of November, for one dollar to any address in the 
United States. Let it follow you to your summer home, no matter 
where you may be. Remit one dollar to Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


What the South Will Do—to Dewey. 


WHEN Dewey comes home—we are going down to meet him, 
In our uniforms of gray. 
We are going down to greet him ; 
We will wine and dine and féte him ; 
We all know just bow to treat him ; 
Once we struggled hard to beat him, 
But we found it didn’t pay. 
We were forced to thrust away 
Our old uniforms of gray, 
But we'll don them on the day 
That Dewey comes home. 


When Dewey comes home—we’ll be there with banners tattered ; 
Emblems of the old ** Confed.” 
We'll be there with muskets battered ; 
Uniforms blood-stained, bespattered ; 
Helmets bullet-pierced and shattered , 
But he’ll never know it mattered- 
For we'll tell him we have said: 
‘*Though our blood we freely shed, 
Time has healed the wounds that bled ; 
Hate lies buried with our dead ’ 
When Dewey comes home. 


When Dewey comes home—we’ll be waiting there to cheer him 
With the old-time rebel yell. 
He will know that we revere him 
When with that old yell we cheer him. 
It will give us places near him ; 
It will make us long to hear him, 
Hear the hero, Dewey, tell 
Of the day Manila fell ; 
Of the work he did so well ; 
Did so well with shot and shell. 
When Dewey comes home. 


When Dewey comes home—we will all be there to meet him 
And to grasp the hero’s hand. 
We will all be there to greet him ; 
Royally we'll dine and féte him ; 
We old vets know how to treat him. 
There’s no man on earth can beat him, 
And united we will stand, 
Sons of one great fatherland ,; 
Brothers, comrades, hand in hand ; 
‘* Yankee Doodle-Dixie Land.” 
When Dewey comes home. 
LAWRENCE PORCHER HExtT. 


The Isolated Jew. 


ANTI-SEMITIC crusades have at various times caused much 
agitation in a number of European countries. The commotions 
of this sort iz Russia, Germany, and Austria are still fresh in 
memory, while the trial of Monsieur Zola at Paris revealed dis- 
tinctly that it was en anti-Semitic animus which brought about 
the downfall and the cruel imprisonment of the persecuted Drey- 
fus. At present the question of anti-Semitism in the United 
States also is attracting attention. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago, has secured the opinions of several prominent Jews on the 
subject. Most of the writers agree that there is in America 
nothing which corresponds to anti-Semitism as that term is 


understood in Europe, though nearly all admit the existence of 


a prejudice against the Jews. The causes of this are variously 
explained as being religious, racial, and social. 

We do not believe that, in a country so tolerant and cosmo. 
politan as ours, the first two causes can now be shown to be 
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very important factors in the matter. Among the refined and 
cultured Jews, who are liberal in their ideas and sentiments and 
free from loudness and self-obtrusion, there are to be found the 
most graceful and agreeable women and the most courtly and 
companionable men. Against such as these no prejudice can 
exist. Mr. Leo M. Levi, of Galveston, says that the only au 
tagonism which the Jews encounter is in social life, and this is 
by vo means general. The Jew, he states, has started poor, 
ignorant, and unrefined in his effort to achieve comfort, educa 
tion, and gentility. He sometimes grows rich faster than he be- 
comes educated, and he obtains education before he acquires the 
gentler graces. The Jews flock together, and by the outsider 
the shortcomings of the individual are imputed to the class 

lo the question, ** What attitude should American Jews as 
sume ?’ Mr. Levi frankly replies: ** Don’t obtrude yourself. Be 
a gentleman \void those practices and qualities which do not 
comport with gentility.” The trouble, he remarks, lies with the 
rich but vulgar Jew. Professor Morris Jastrow. of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, finds but little prejudice against the Jews 
and tells the latter that to overcome social opposition they should 
endeavor to purge themselves of prejudice and not draw the 
lines sharply between Jew and non-Jew in social intercourse 
‘*The growing isolation cf Jewish society.” Professor Jastrow 
says, *‘ especially in our large cities, from the rest of the com 
munity is a menace to the development of healthy social in 
stincts that are to take the place of the lower traits accompany 
ing primitive culture, a condition invariably marked by the 
predominance of the clannish spirit.” 

It will thus be seen that it depends on the Jews themselves 
whether the social prejudice from which many of them cruelly 
suffer in this country shall be uprooted or shall increase. By 
conforming to the ordinary civilities and social customs their 
sterling qualities will win the respect aud good will of the great 
mass of their fellow-citizens 


The Plain Truth. 


THe light of the noblest century of the world is reaching into 
the darkest corners of the earth. While Russia is neither a free 
nor a highly civilized country, according to the best modern 
standards, it is gratifying to learn that the Czar’s emissaries have 
recently penetrated to the court of the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
preparatory to an extension of Russian influcuce in that region 
By reason chiefly of her geographical position, Thibet has been 
able to maintain a policy of strict seclusion from the rest of the 
world and from all influences tending to lift ber up in the scale 
of civilization. It was only a year or two ago, it will be remem 
bered, that Lander, an English traveler, and bis companions 
were horribly tortured by the Thibetans for daring to penetrate 
the Forbidden Lani. Russian influence would put an end to 
practices like these and lift the veil somewhat from a country 
darkened by cruelty and by despotism of the worst sort. 


Of all the tributes to and criticisms of the late Colonel Inger 
soll’s sentiments, heard since bis sudden and untimely death, 
none is more remarkable than that of a plrenologist who de 
clares that while he himself is a sincere believer in religion, be 
cannot conscientiously criticise the conduct of Colonel Inger 
soll, because, as a phrenolugist, he realizes that the colonel was 
not to blame for his atheistic and aguostic utterances. This 
phrenologist, who may or may not speak from absolute knowl 
edge of the facts, declares that Ingersoll was born an un 
believer, that he not only lacked the bump of veneration, but 
that in place of this organ, which is found on the head of nearly 
every civilized human being, a distinct depression existed, while 
the organs of hope, ideality, wit, and individuality were sin- 
gularly well developed. This may do fora defense of the peculiar 
views of the eloquent colonel, but it would hardly be satisfactory 
as an argument before a jury. 


The State of Ohio has suffered a great loss by the sudden 
death, at his summer home near South Salem, of the Hon. 
Thomas McDougall, the eminent and eloquent leader of the Cin- 
cinnati bar. Mr. McDougall was widely known throughout the 
Presbyterian Church by reason of his prcminence in the heresy 
trial of Professor Briggs, and the vigor and eloquence with which 
he attacked the views of the latter. He was foremost in the effort 
to secure municipal reform in Cincinnati and to elevate the 
standard of the Republican party, of which he was one of the 
most loyal and steadfast defenders. He never accepted public 
office, though he was the intimate friend of Presidents Garfield 
and McKinley, and of many other conspicuous leaders of his 
party. During the administration of the former, Mr. McDou 
gall was solicited to accept the place on the Supreme Court 
Bench of the United States left vacant by the death of Stanley 
Matthews, but maintained his resolution to continue in private 
life. No private citizen in his State exercised greater influence 
for good in public matters than Mr. McDougall, and his sudden 
death is a shock to thousands of friends scattered all over the 
country. 


There is no doubt that Senator Platt, of New York, was en- 
tirely justified in saying, in his able defense of the administra 
tion policy in the Philippines, that ‘‘ not even the testimony of 
newspaper correspondents, who resent the interference of Ge®- 
eral Otis’s unimaginative blue pencil with their sensational 
stories, can stand against the sober, official reports of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers.” The Senator shows that events made us re- 
sponsible for the condition of affairs in the Philippines, and his 
analysis of the situation, while it is not altogether new, is clear, 
concise, and comprehensive, and has strengthened the friends 
of the administration throughout the country. It would bea 
very singular thing if President McKinley should, at the behest 
of half a dozen newspaper writers, seriously consider the re- 
moval of General Otis from his command in the Philippines. If 
these correspondents object to the censorship established by 
General Otis, they have merely to send their dispatches to Hong- 
Kong, where no censorship exists, and where they could there- 
fore transmit their matter without supervision. There has been 
altogether too much of an effort on the part of ‘* the sensational 
press,” as Senator Platt properly characterizes it, to run the 
eovernment of the United States, and, for that matter, every- 
thing else e: he uewspapers which these gentlemen are al- 
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sing the youngest golf-player in America, 
14. falls to little Miss Neila van Brunt. 
She is but six years 


THe honor of be 


and perhaps in the world, 





of age and is the 
daughter of Corne- 
lius van Brunt, who 
is himself an expert 
golfer and one of the 
leading players of the 
Crescent Athletic 
Club, at Bay Ridge, 
New York. The 
home of little Neila 
vao Brunt is close by 
the Crescent links, 
and she playsa great 
deal. The little girl 
plays with small 
clubs made especial- 
ly for her, and she 
puts up a very fine 
game. She always 
plays with grown-up 
people, as there are 





no children who can 
play the game with 
her intelligently. 
She shows great 


BRUNT, THE YOUNGEST GOLF- 
PLAYER, 


Miss VAN 


skill in getting her ball out of a bunker and can make a long, fine 
drive. She has a tiny caddie to carry her small clubs, and she is 
very enthusiastic over her game. 

From the tall three-legged stool in a country printing-office 
to the gubernatorial chair of his State is a pretty big jump, but 
‘his is the record of Miles 
B. McSweeney, the 
Governor of South Caro- 


new 


lina, who was elevated to 
this high position on June 
3d, by the death of Gov- 
ernor W. H. Ellerbe. Gov- 
McSweeney 


ernor was 
born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 18th, 1853, 
and when only four years 
of age was left an orphan. 
At the age of six years 
‘* Miles” was a Charleston 
newsboy. At ten years he 
was clerking in a book- 
store and attending school 
at night. Four years later 
he was the * devil” in the 
Charleston Gazette office. 
At sixteen he was awarded 
a scholarship to the Wash- 
ington and Lee University in Virginia by the typographical 
union of Charleston, but afterward was obliged to withdraw, as 
he was not able to pay his board. McSweeney then returned to 
South Carolina, going to Columbia, where he worked as a printer 
until he had saved sixty-five dollars, when he went to Ninety- 
Six, South Carolina, and started a country newspaper, which 
proved a success. Two years later he established the Hampton 
Guardian, oue of the best county papers in the State, and from 


FROM NEWSBOY TO GOVERNOR 


MILES B. MC SWEENEY. 


which office he was called to the Governor’s mansion. Governor 
McSweeney, after serving his town as mayor for five terms, de- 


ed « re-election. He was a delegate to the national Demo- 
C convention in 1888 and again in 1896. Was elected to the 
lature in 1894, and Lieutenant-Governor in 1896, to 
latter office he was re-elected in 1898. He is public-spirit- 
ed, and by his honesty and hard work bas amassed quite a neat 
fortune, 
ew people know that Dan D. Emmett, the author of 
‘ Dixie,” is still alive. He lives at Mount Vernon, Ohio, where 
he was born eighty-four 
years ago. The song 
which has made him 
famous was written in 
1859, and its success was 
instantaneous. Hesaid, 
recently: ‘‘My father 
was a Virginian and 
my mother came from 
Maryland, so, after all, 
there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the fact that I 
should have written 
‘Dixie’ It was not 
merely the versatility of 
the Ohio man. [learned 
the printer's trade as a 
boy, much against my 
father’s wishe’, for he 
THE COMPOSER or ‘* DIXIE.” had little faith in the 
per. When Tw ; future of the newspa- 
band, for, moti daa I abandoned my trade to join a circus 
any inst rele te had never been taught, I could play almost 
came a member of age and I had a fair voice. Later I be- 
with Bryant that : ring Bryant’s minstrels. It was while I was 
wish I was in Dixi — was written. I had but the line, ‘I 
ae) it foce dg ye? 60 Start with, and no tune at all. When I 
heard it first it haa ho signifi ’ ; : 
the country was wide cance as far as a special section of 
happy region not loc. en pees He ere, eee 
‘Dixie Ta, ‘cated anywhere except in fancy. I believe 
Dixie Land’ originally ref, P - 
Island, the sroperty af aan erred to an estate on Manhattan 
’ n of the name of Dixey. He owned 
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many hundreds of slaves early in the last century, and was a 


kind and indulgent master. The spread of the anti-slavery sen 
timent in the North eventually forced him to sell the slaves 
South. 


expression, ‘I wish I was in Dixie,’ came. 


It was from these slaves and their descendants that the 
The expression grad 
ually lost all local significance until, in 1820, a chance allusion, 
made in a speech by John Randolph, of Roanoke, referring to 
Mason and Dixon's line, revived the memory of a forgotten sur 
vey, and in some curious manner * Dixie,’ perhaps from its sim 
ilarity to Dixon, came to mean the South.” 

[In **'The Man in the Moon,” 
now prevalent at the New York 


that lustrous extravaganza 
Theatre, Marie Dressler has 

been replaced in th« 
most obstreperous fe 
male role by—the last 
comedienne one would 
think of for such a part 
Burt. 
sult has proved no less 


-Laura The re- 
flattering to the actress 
than fortunate for the 
piece—and this without 
any disparagement of 
the well-deserved popu- 
larity of Miss Dressler. 
Miss Burt has a peculiar- 
ly winsome and refined 
personality, which has 
lent itself happily to 
many characters creat 





ed by her, while working 
a singular transforma- 


LAURA BURT, A CHARMING tion when —as in the 
‘TRESS. ‘ 

aie present instance —she 

steps into a part originally identified with some one else. With- 


in the last two or three years she has been conspicuous in such 
widely diverse plays as ‘*In Old Kentucky,” ‘* Blue Jeans,” 
‘‘The Heart of the Klondike,” ‘‘ The Cowboy and the Lady,” 
and ‘‘ A Dangerous Maid.” 
upon the risqué borderland of burlesque, she is at heart a true 


Despite her oceasional excursions 


and aspiring artiste, likely at any time to realize her stellar am 
bitions in a play of her own, called ‘‘ The Lily of Llangollen.” 
As this title suggests, Miss Burt has Welsh affinities and family 
descent ; but thus far she has resisted the professional tempta 
tion to have herself billed as Llawvra Byrrtt. 

Major Edmund Rice, Third Infantry, was signally honcred 
by the President, July 6th, when he was named as the colonel 
of the Twenty-sixth In- 
fantry, the first of the 
volunteer regiments to 
be raised for the Philip- 
Colonel 

Xice’s name had been be- 
fore the President for 
some time, having been 
recommended and urged 
by the senators, congress- 
men, and 
Massachusetts, 


pine service. 


Governor of 
for a 
brigadier-generalship in 
the volunteer force. Col- 
onel Rice was indorsed 
for higher honors not 
only because he was a 
Massachusetts man, but 
because his record as a 
soldier was honorable, 
brilliant, and deserving. 
At the close of the Re- 
bellion, Colonel Rice had 
led home to Boston the 
remnant of his 1,200 men 
of the old Nineteenth 
Massachusetts Regiment, 
carrying with them their 
torn and tattered battle- 
flags. At the close of the war with Spain, the same man had 
led home the famous old Sixth Regiment. While participating 
in the Porto Rican campaign, the latter regiment had become 
demoralized. Its colonel, lieutenant-colonel, one of its majors, 
and its chaplain had resigned. General Miles placed Colonel 
Rice at its head. In a brief time the new commander had 
brought order out of chaos, had infused new life into the com- 
mand, and had given the men under him an inspiration. The 
result was, that when the regiment was leaving Porto Rico, last 
fall, Colonel Rice was complimented by the commanding-gen- 
eral, as having the best volunteer regiment on the island. Col- 
onel Rice was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and received 
his early military instruction at Norwich University, Vermont, 
the same institution that had taught George Dewey the first 
principles of war. At the age of nineteen Colonel Rice enlisted 
as a captain in the Fourteenth Massachusetts, in response to the 
call of President Lincoln. When his term of enlistment had ex- 
pired he re-enlisted, this time in the Twentieth Massachusetts 
Regiment. By his courage, daring, coolness and bravery, young 
Rice soon arose to the head of the regiment. Later he com- 
manded the Nineteenth Massachusetts Regiment. At Gettysburg 
he was twice wounded, and Congress awarded him a medal for 
bravery, for leading his own regiment and the Forty-second 
New York in repelling the advance of Pickett’s bloody charge 
on that famous battle-field. Colonel Rice’s command captured 
four stands of colors, but not without its fearful sacrifice of life. 
More than one-half of his command lay dead on the field when 
the contest closed. Colonel Rice was mustered out with his regi- 
ment at Appomattox, July 20th, 1865. A year later he entered 
the regular service with a lieutenant’s commission. In 1878 
Colonel Rice saw hard fighting under Miles on the frontier. He 
organized and commanded the Columbian Guards at the world’s 
fair. At the outbreak of the Spanish war Colonel Rice was the 
military attaché of the United States legation at Tokio, Japan. 
He volunteered his service and hurried home. General Miles 





THE COLONEL OF THE FIRST VOLUN- 


TEER REGIMENT SENT TO MANILA. 
Photograph by Chickering. 


made him the inspector-general on his staff, and Colonel Rice 
joined his chief in Porto Rico. The Twenty-sixth Regiment. one 
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of the ten volunteer commands to be recruited for the Philip- 
pine service, is to be raised in New Dngland, but it is more than 
probable that most of its recruits will be Massachusetts men, as 
many of those yo served under Colonel Rice in Porto Rico 
have already signified their intention of enlisting in the new 
regiment. One thing Colonel Rice’s friends are sure of, and that 
is, if there is any fi¢hting to be done when the command reaches 
the island, and Colonel Rice is given a chance to show himself, 
the Twenty-sixth will do its whole duty under such a com 
mandet 

of Little Rock, 
\rkansas lederation of Women’s Clubs, 
best- 
club woman in 


\rkansas. She is also 


Mrs. Frederick Hanger, (Arkansas, recently 


lected president of the 


is perhaps the 
known 


a leader in all social af- 
the “City of 
Iter present dis- 
tinction has 


fairs in 
Roses.” 
been won 
by efficient aud conspic- 
uous service in club 
work. To Mrs, Hang- 
er’s grace and magnetic 
power as a speaker was 
due the tidal wave which 
last year secured for the 
gifted Mrs. William B, 
Lowe, of Atlanta, the 
honor of being the first 
Southern president of 
the General 





Federation 
MRS. HANGER, THE BEST-KNOWN of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
CLUB WOMAN IN ARKANSAS. Hanger having nomi- 
nated her for that posi- 

Mrs. Hanger has done effect 
Little Rock ‘* sthetic” and 
clubs, as chapter regent of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, secretary of the Colonial Dames, and State 
regent of the She has 
rare executive ability, anda successful year, under her admin- 


tion in the convention at Denver, 
ive work as president of the 


Quid Nunc” 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 


istration, may be anticipated for the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
Lieutenant Patrick W. Hourigan, one of Dewey’s heroes 
now returning home, was born in Albany, New York, Novem- 
ber 2d, 1859. His early 
education was secured in 
the public schools and 
Christian Brothers’ 
Academy and the AIl- 
bany high school. Dur- 
ing the time he pursued 
his studies he carried a 
newspaper route. Hon, 
Charles H. Adams, the 
representative in Con- 
gress for the Twentieth 
district, in 1876 selected 
him to try the examina- 
tion for 
which he 


Annapolis, 
passed, and 
was duly appointed to 
the navalacademy. He 
was graduated in 1880 as 
a midshipman, and was 
immediately assigned to 
the Juniata, of the Asi- 
atic squadron, Admiral Dewey being commander of the Juniata 
at the time. He served three years on the Asiatic station and 
was then transferred to the Treasury Department, acting as 
assistant light-house inspector under Commander Train. His 
district extended from Baltimore to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. After several months’ service in this department Lieuten 
ant Hourigan was ounce more transferred to the dispatch-l 
Dolphin, and was on that vessel in New York harbor du 
the reception given the Spanish princess, Eulalia, in 1502 
Shortly afterward he was transferred to Annapolis, where he 
served two years as instructor in mathematics. In the spring 
of 1897 the lieutenant was transferred to the cruiser Concord, 
on which he served during the battle of Manila Bay, being as 
signed by Captain Walker to the command of the powder and 
magazine division. Lieutenant Hourigan is the son of Patrick 
Hourigan, and has four brothers and two sisters. The brothers 
are John, accountant ; William F., bank-teller ; Richard J. and 
Joseph R., superintendents, the former in the Albany Argus 
Company. 

=Professor James M. Hoppiv, cf Yale University, whe for 
many years has been much in the public eye, is more than ever 
prominent this summer be 
cause of his resignation from 
the professorship of the his- 
tory of art in the Yale Art 
School. Although a man 
nearly four-score years of 
age, his resignation is regard- 
ed a personal loss to the col- 
lege. It was not made be- 
cause of advancing old age or 
ill health, but in order that 
he may devote more time to 
his literary work. Among 
his boeks already published, 
} “Old England, Its Scenery 
and People” has been the 
most widely read, passing 
through several editions both in England and America. As 
a lecturer on art, Professor Hoppin has no peer in America. 
Graduating from Yale in 1340, he took the degree of LL.B. two 
years later at Harvard, and from there went to Andover for a 
course in theology. From Andover he went to Germany, and 
later was graduated with great honors from the University of 
Berlin. During the mighty abolition movement of 1859 Pro- 
fessor Hoppin was prominently identified in the cause with 
Wendell Phillips and the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
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THE AMERICAN 


THE GOLF GIRL. 


N a jaunty scarlet jacket, 
| And a mannish little shoe, 
A hat with a quill and tartan, 
And a skirt to clear the dew, 
On the grassy links | see her 
Every glorious summer day, 
And forget to mind my putting 
While | watch her graceful play. 





| We have met in dreamy waltzes 
? When a rose was on her breast, 


GIRL SERIES NO. 


[NEXT WEEK, THE BICYCLE GIRL.] 


But her partner at the bunkers 
Is the one who knows her best 
Though the ball is lost forever 
And her hair is out of curl, 
Nothing spoils the sunny temper 
Of the pretty golfing girl. 


If all women once were flowers, 
As an ancient legend tells, 

She has bloomed a sprig of heather 
On the breezy Scottish fells, 

For the wind that roams the bracken 
And the blue of morning skies 


I.—THE CAPTIVATING GOLF GIRL. 


Still is rippling in her laughter, 
Still is beaming from her eyes. 


But in gray or golden weather, 

Stepping lightly to the tees, 
Making drives with daring swiftness, 
‘*Holing out ’’ with merry ease, 
To the painted balls not only 

Does she bring the golfer's arts, 
For with Cupid as her caddie 

She is playing with our hearts. 

Minna [RVING 
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PINCKNEY ADAMS, YALE, 1900, 
CRACK HALF-MILER. 
Photograph by Pach Brothers. 


THE C. K. 


PALMER, OF YALE, SECOND 
THREE-MILE RUN ON THE QUEEN’S 
CLUB GROUNDS. 
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Photograph by Pach Brothers. 


International College Games. 


YALE AND HARVARD 
(CONTEST AND THE 
\ MERICANS. 


BEATEN BY A NARROW MARGIN —A FINE 


BEST OF FEELING—HARVARD LEADS FOR THE 


\ FINER or more satisfactory struggle for athletic honors was 
vever fought than that witnessed on the Queen’s Club grounds in 
London on July 22d. Americans would feel happier if the winners 
had been the boys of the red, white and blue, but it was a fair fight 
and the honors went where they were justly due. 


were a 


The contestants 
British team selected from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and an American team from Yale and Harvard. It was 
the first international meeting between these four representative 
universities, and the event drew out a vast concourse of the lovers 
of athletics, including the flower of the English aristocracy. The 
weather conditions were perfect, the course in splendid shape, and 
all the other arrangements as near complete as it was possible to 
make them. AIl the men came to the mark in prime order and noth- 
ing occurred from beginning to end to occasion ill-feeling or to call 
ipology. 

Chere were nine events on the programme, and of these the teams 
of Oxford and Cambridge scored five, and the four other victories 
went to Harvard and not Yale. The Englishmen gained their points 
by only a narrow margin and after a sharp struggle, in which both 
sides were exhausted. At the conclusion the Americans were heart- 
ily congratulated for their gallant showing, and they in turn cheered 


their successful antagonists with true American vigor. Among the 


TOM BURKE, 
CAN RU 


THE STURDY 


IN THE 


HARRISON P., 


HARVARD, THE AMERI- 

ER, WHO WAS NOT IN 
GOOD CONDITION. 

Photogra) 


nh by J.C. Hemment. 


COLUMBIA CREW. 


SMITH, 
SPRINTER. 
Photograph by Pach Brothers. 


YALE, FIRST-CLASS CARL B. SPITZER 


IN THE 


YALE, ‘%), CONTESTANT 

INTERNATIONAL RUNNING 
RACES 

Photograph by Pach Brothers. 


interested witnesses of the games were the Prince of Wales, Ambas- 
sador Choate and Mrs, Choate, the Duke and Duchess of York, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, Lord Richard Webster, and the Duke 
of Portland. 

The first two events, the 100-yard dash and the running broad 
jump, were divided between the two teams, as had been expected. 
F. J. Quinlan, of Harvard, won the first in 10 seconds, and G. C. Vas- 
sal, of Oriel, Oxford, the second with 23 feet. The third event was 
the throwing of the 16-pound hammer, and in this the Americans had 
a walk-over, W. O. Boal, of Harvard 


tosebery, Sir 


leading with a throw of 130 
feet 1 inch; H. J. Brown, of Harvard, coming in second with 120 feet 
9 inches, and J. D. Greenshields, of Oxford, third, with 109 feet 6 
But in the six running and jumping contests which followed 
the Americans fell behind. 
of Cambrid 


inches. 
The one-mile run was won by A. Hunter, 
; the 120-yard hurdle race by F. Z. Fox Harvard, 
and the ha’f-mile run by H. E. Graham, of Cambridge. The 440-yard 
run was looked on as the crucial race and resulted in a grand strug- 
gle. Boardman and Fisher, of Yale, made a fine showing of speed, 
but G. C. Davidson, of Cambridge, won in 49 2-5 seconds. The run 
ning high jump went to A. N. Rice, of Harvard, with 6 feet to his 
credit, and in the ninth and last event, a three-mile run, the winner 
was A. W. Workman, of Yale, 


second. 


Cambridge, with C. K. Palmer, of 
The following is an account of the arrival of the Yale-Harvard 
crews in England, written by one of their number on their arrival at 

Southampton : 
‘*The combined Yale Harvard track athletic team arrived safely 
(Continued on page 111.) ; 
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THERE were six or eight strapping, athletic fellows sitting in 
attitudes of indolence at the entrance to the village ‘‘ store,” 
and Judkins could not fail to see, as he approached, that some 
serious topic was under discussion. Indeed, from the sudden- 
ness with which the conversation ceased as he placed his foot on 
the first step of the veranda, the new-comer guessed, not incor- 
rectly, that he himself had formed the subject of discussion. 

Had there been any doubt in his mind on this point it would 
have disappeared at once ; for, as he left the shop after buying 
his stationery and stamps, he was accosted by Willis Black, the 
tallest and stoutest young man of the lot. Mr. Black had risen 
slowly to confront him. His manner was not without a certain 
amount of respect, nor was it without awkwardness ; but there 
was a light in his honest gray eye that showed him to be in 
earnest. 

‘* Mister,” he said, gently but firmly, “I want yer to quit 
goin’ with my girl.” 

Mr. Stephen Judkins, counselor-at-law, of New York, was 
astonished. He scanned the speaker with mild eyes, feeling no 
resentment, only admiration. No man—and least of all an in- 
valid—could look at such a physique and such a face and with- 
hold his approbation. 

There was a long pause, during which Mr. Willis Black grew 
more embarrassed. Yet he stuck to his guns manfully. ‘I 
want yer,” he repeated impressively, ‘‘to quit goin’ with my 
girl.” 

‘* Who is ‘ your girl,’ may I ask ?’ inquired Judkins, in a 
manner meant to be conciliatory. 

It had the reverse effect. The young Michigan woodsman’s 
bronzed face flushed toa dull red. His keen eye had noted the 
perfection of the New-Yorker’s dress, the easy grace of his man- 
ner ; and the sense of his own inferiority went through him like 
asword. ‘ Yer knows that well enough, stranger,” he growled, 
“‘ without any tellin’, and”—very ferociously —‘‘ yer got ter 
quit. If yer don’t I'll break yer into bits.” 

Every word of this cheerful speech was distinctly heard in 
the “‘store.” Three or four steady customers who never by any 
chance bought anything came out to see the fun. The oldest 
inhabitant, a gentleman with two teeth and a white goatee of 
preposterous length, took a reef in the one suspender that se- 
cured his overalls and began to babble to himself about the bat- 
tles he had seen in his youth. The young woodsman’s associ- 
ates on the veranda steps chewed tobacco and looked on approv- 
ingly. 

“*T presume,” ventured Mr, Judkins, ‘‘ that you mean Miss 
Campbell. She is about the only young lady to whom I have 
spoken since I have been here.” 

‘“*Which by that same token,” interjected the young giant, 
insolently, ‘‘ yer need not take the trouble to do agen.” 

The temper of Mr. Judkins was rising now, but there were 
reasons why he wished to control it. He looked his adversary 
squarely and frankly in the eye as he answered: ‘ Before I con- 
consider that last remark, would you mind telling me why you 
object to my enjoying the society of Miss Campbell ?” 

**T ain’t no fine talker,” sneered the young man, sullenly, 
‘* but what I say is ter the p’int. I ain’t got no fine clothes, 
neither, but my girl’s my girl and nobody else’s, and she ain’t 
a-goin’ to marry no dude from New York if I can help it. 
That’s why I object to your—et cetterrer.” 

‘*T swear to you on my honor,” declared Judkins, heartily— 
for this sturdy lover’s devotion touched him—‘‘ that I have not 
the faintest intention of marrying Miss Campbell.” 

The woodsman scowled. ‘‘O-ho,” said he, ‘‘ then it’s worse 
nor that, is it ?”’ 

Mr. Stephen Judkins’s rather thin lips shut with a snap. 
‘* Sir,” he said, sternly, ‘‘if you can insult such a girl as Annie 
Campbell by so much as a thought, you are not fit to know 
her.” He descended the last two steps and would have passed 
on, but the burly form of the woodsman blocked the way. 
** Will yer quit goin’ with her ?’ he demanded. 

* Judkins met the furious man’s gaze calmly. ‘‘ No,” he said. 
‘“‘ Then,” bawled Ajax, *‘ yer'll have ter fight me fer her.” 
‘Fight you for her ?” repeated the New-Yorker, contemptu- 

ously. ‘* Why, man, I’ve just told you I don’t want her. Nor 
does she want me.” 

“ Yer a liar !” 

Instinctively the gentleman’s hand was raised to strike his 
insulter down. But a sudden and rather appalling thought 
crossed his mind. His arm dropped to his side and he grew 
very pale. The little knot of bystanders regarded him with 
looks of obvious contempt. 

‘“* Will yer fight for her now?” inquired Mr. Willis Black. 

‘I will fight you, of course, if you insist on it,” answered 
Judkins, dreamily. He seemed dazed, and beads of perspira- 
tioa stood on his brow. ‘ But you must allow me to go to my 
hotel for an hour,” he added. ‘‘ There is a little business I must 
attend to first.” 

‘* Suppose,” sneered Mr. Black, ‘that yer shouldn’t come 
back?” His friends nodded their approval of the sentiment. 

“In that case,” smiled Judkins, sadly, ‘‘ you wouid secure 
your point. I cannot very well see Miss Campbell again until I 
have met you. I shall return here in an hour.” 

He walked briskly away in the direction of the hotel, his 
irreproachably-clad figure looking exceptionally tall and grace- 
ful against the strong sunlight. When he had gone, some of 
the woodsmen began betting among themselves on the probabil- 
ity of his coming back, and others, on the length of time it 
would take Mr. Willis Black to kill him if they fought. 

* * * * * * * 

When a man is told by his physician, fairly and plainly, in 
amanner combining such emphasis and simplicity that it ad- 
mits of neither aigument nor question, that he has but a few 
months to live, he is apt to regard himself seriously. If he is 
a good man he straightway begins to do all he can for the 
benefit of others; if he is a bad one he wishes he had never 
been born. 

Judkins was neither very good nor very bad. He was a man 
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A CONSUMPTIVE’S PRIZE-FIGHT. 


By HAROLD R. VYNNE. 


who meant well, and who, in all the thirty years of his life, had 
never been guilty of a petty thought or a dishonorable act. He 
had done some good deeds in his time and knew it, but he could 
not remember the time when he had not been afflicted with a 
sense of his unworthiness. He had a tolerably good heart, and 
it had always hurt him to note the performance, by others, of 
kindly deeds that were beyond his own power to accomplish. 
All his life he had entertained a vague idea of achieving some 
great work before he died ; and when his doctor had told him, 
with a frankness that was almost brutal, that he could not hope 
to survive the spring, he had walked from bis office in a sort of 
daze, stunned by an announcement that vexed and disappointed 
more than it awed him. 

Having no relatives worth mentioning, and feeling no desire 
to take any of his friends into his confidence concerning his very 
serious plight, he had retired to this little town in the heart of 
the Michigan woods, to spend as much of his remaining time as 
he could in the enjoyment of absolute rest in an atmosphere that 
he loved. 

His appearance was not by any means that of a man in the 
advanced stages of consumption. He was slender and pale, it is 
true ; but his eye was clear and bright, and his step springy and 
full of nervous energy. He felt sure that no one in the town 
suspected his actual condition and he was glad of it, for he had 
no wish for sympathy. 

As the days had run peacefully on he had grown quite ac- 
customed to the idea that he must presently bid farewell to the 
dear, sweet earth—which, by the way, never looked so beautiful 
as now, with the myriad gorgeous tints of autumn flaming in a 
glory through the woods. He was both resigned and coura- 
geous—a condition due, possibly, to the fact that he was rarely in 
pain. His only anguish was the one of knowing himself doom- 
ed. His steadiness of nerve was also due in a measure (though I 
question whether he was aware of it) to the pleasure he had 
found in his friendship with pretty Annie Campbell. 

When a man’s afraid 

A beautiful maid 

Is a pleasant sight to see, 
sang the always inspired Gilbert. Judkins had never been really 
afraid of death, but he could not bring bimself to love the 
thought of it, and he never more nearly approached forgetful- 
ness of his condition than when talking to this demure little maid 
of the wilderness. 

She was the teacher of the village school, and he had found 
her one day, quite by accident, trying to knock apples from a 
tree by throwing a stick intothe branches. Now no woman can 
aim at an apple-tree with a stick and hit it, and Judkins, gal- 
lantly dismounting from his bicycle, made friends with the maid, 
whose cheeks were pinker than the fruit she coveted, and the 
two had walked home together, eating apples by the way. They 
had met frequently since then, as the watchful and jealous Mr. 
Black could doubtless have testified ; and while the slim young 
man from the East had grown undeniably fond of his little 
friend, the suspicions of the burly woodsman as to his cherishing 
any sentiment toward her of a deep or serious nature were both 
unjust and ridiculous. 

The pretty school-teacher, who was a product of that part of 
the country and as appetizing to behold as one of its ripened 
peaches or plums, was the type of girl that incites confidence. 
She had soft, appealing blue eyes, and two little plump brown 
hands, whose very helplessness seemed to invite the clasp of 
stronger ones. So Mr. Stephen Judkins, in the course of a short 
moonlight walk one night, had given Miss Campbell his confi- 
dence, he could not have told why unless it was that, with piti- 
able masculine vanity, he had a sneaking idea that she might 
grow fond of him. Strange to say, too, she had kept the promise 
of secrecy that he had exacted from her. She was the only be- 
ing in the town who knew that he had not six months to live. 
And now that I come to think of it, she had cried herself to sleep 
the night he had made his humiliating confession. 

In his room at the hotel at this moment, with a full half-hour 
to spare before keeping his appointment, Mr. Stephen Judkins, 
counselor-at law, of New York, was undergoing a rather severe 
nervous strain. It is one thing for a sick man to regard his 
death vaguely, as an inevitable event of the not very remote 
future, and quite another to find it staring him in the face as 
an immediate and staggering certainty. His physician had ex- 
pressly charged him to avoid excitement and had assured him 
that anything in the way of sudden and violent exertion would 
indubitably result in heart failure, anddeath. It was this knowl- 
edge that had stayed Judkins’s hand when it was raised to strike 
down the man who had given him the lie. Not that he was 
afraid, even then ; but he had remembered some papers that 
needed looking after, some letters that should be written, and 
other trifling details attended to before he could die with any 
satisfaction. That was why he had sacrificed his dignity to the 
extent of asking an hour’s grace. 

The papers were now all secure, the letters were finished, and 
nothing remained but to keep the appointment with Mr. Willis 
Black. 

Mr. Stephen Judkins, whatever might be said of him, was not 
a fool. He knew that there were a hundred ways to escape from 
a situation that for him meant practically certain death, but he 
would not avail himself of them. His was the mood of a man 
who is weary of waiting for a disaster he knows to be inevitable. 
Life was still sweet to him, but the strain of awaiting its end had 
produced a feeling of irritation, or impatience, that at the pres- 
ent moment he felt to be quite unendurable. His doctor had as- 
sured him that violent exertion would kill him. He decided to 
enter the present foolish and inexcusable contest and accept the 
issue, whatever it might be. In connection with this decision, 
his recollection that he had been one of the hardest hitters of his 
day, at college, gave him no displeasure. It gratified him to 
think that he might possibly give the young men of the town an 
object-lesson in fistic science before the end came. 

He had dressed carefully in a silk négligé shirt and a light 
gray suit that became him well. He left the hotel and walked 
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toward the “store” with a cheerful countenance and a firm step. 
In doing so, I insist that he was exhibiting as much courage as the 
soldier who starts on a mad cavalry charge ; for the man felt he 
was going to absolutely certain death. His last thought as hecame 
in sight of the enemy was of concern for another. He wassorry 
for Annie Campbell, for he knew his death would grieve her. He 
felt that he could have learned to love her—if hecould only have 
lived. 
* * * * * * 

As the men stood, stripped to the waist, in the centre of the 
vacant lot to which the entire male population of the town (in- 
cluding the police force of three) had flocked to see the fight, 
Judkins dimly recalled Kenelm Chillingly’s mill with Tom 
Bowles, and wondered if Mr. Willis Black were as hard a manas 
Bulwer’s blacksmith. As the consumptive faced his adversary 
and measured the iatter’s reach with his eye, thoughts of sudden 
death left him, and in their place came a beautiful enthusiasm, 
together with a puerile desire that Annie Campbell should learn 
of and approve his heroism. 

It is no intention of mine to describe this fight in detail. To 
begin with, the spectators would have jeered at the ridiculous 
physical disparity in the fighters if the courage of the lean and 
wiry Judkins in facing such a giant had not impressed them fa- 
vorably. From the very outset it seemed as if the New- Yorker 
were doomed. The giant led off with a terrific left-hander 
which, only partially parried by Judkins, raised a bump the size 
of an orange on the latter’s forehead. The lightweight was all 
but vanquished there and then, but recovered himself and land- 
ed handsomely on his adversary’s neck. 

And so it went for maybe twenty minutes. The gameness of 
the defense (for after all it was little more than a defense) fur- 
nished by the pale-faced ‘‘ dude” from New York procured him 
cheers even from the closest friends of Black, and the terrific 
punishment that he received excited frequent groans of sym- 
pathy. For the giant had no mercy. He had started out to 
‘lick ” his man, and in his lumbering, unscientific way was ac- 
complishing his purpose. For years afterward this battle was 
the talk of the town. 

Presently came the end. Judkins, who was fighting with the 
grim and tenacious courage born of a hopeless cause, had suc- 
ceeded in planting a rather effective blow over the big man’s 
right eyebrow when he caught sight of a girlish face, white and 
frightened, on the outskirts of the little crowd. Until now he 
had, as Isay, forgotten the deadly peril that he incurred by over 
exertion. The sight of this white but still pretty face recalled it 
to him like a flash. A sudden and nameless terror seized him. 
His brainswam. In fancy he felt the clutch of the Destroyer at 
his heart. And it was squarely over the heart itself that the 
final and fearful blow of the woods:ran came. The victim made 
no effort to guard it, for his hands were up to his eyes and he did 
not even see it coming. The great fist seemed to sink into his 
body like a bullet, and Judkins fell without a sound, his last 
thought being one of relief that it was all over at last ; that he 
was dying. ; 

The fight was finished. As the graceful form of Mr. Stephen. 
Judkins struck the earth with a crash and lay there, limp, a girl 
with warm Michigan blood aflame in her cheeks and her eyes 
shooting veritable sparks of wrath, stepped up to it and placed 
her fingers to one of its wrists. Then she turned to the victor, 
who had resumed his outer garments and was looking rather 
sheepish at this unexpected interruption. 

‘* Willis Black,” declared Miss Annie Campbell, solemnly (for 
it was she), “I'll never speak to you again the longest day you 
live.” 

The conqueror looked miserable but answered nothing. 

‘* And,” resumed the pretty school-teacher, choking back a 
sob, ‘‘ you’ll hang for this day’s work. Shame on you, I say, 
fighting a man that can’t live three months !” 

The crowd looked awed and interested. The brawny woods- 
man turned white through his tan. ‘* What’s that you say, 
Annie?’ he asked, quaveringly. 

* Tt’s true,” wailed Annie, now sobbing outright. ‘‘ He told 
me. He’s got consumption and—and—heart trouble, and his 
doctor told him anything like excitement would k-k-kill him. 
I believe he’s dead now. Oh, dear!” And down fell the tears 
in a torrent. 

Now Mr. Willis Black, to do him justice, was no coward. He 
had felt himself justified in employing his physical superiority 
to thrash bis supposed rival, but this idea of hammering the life 
out of a man already half dead with disease, but brave enough 
to meet him on equal terms at that, smote him with an exceed- 
ing bitter remorse. He sank on his knees beside the fallen man, 
over whom some one had decently thrown a horse-blanket, and 
moaned out, ‘‘ Is it true, mister ¢” 

Judkins, upon whom consciousness was just beginning to 
dawn, did not hear the question, but his lips moved in a distinct 
“Yes.” He afterward said he thought some one had asked him 
if he wanted the fight to go on. 

The monosyllable broke the big woodsman’s heart. He carried 
his vanquished foe to the hotel in his arms, crying like a baby. 
* * * * ® * * 

It was nearly twenty-four hours before Mr. Stephen Judkins 
fully recovered consciousness. Wiieu he did so his first impres- 
sion—that he was in heaven—was heightened and intensified, for 
Miss Annie Campbell, who sat by his bed, threw her arms about 
his neck, in the first flush of her delight and pressed her soft red 
lips to his golden mustache. 

The sufferer yawned, stretched hiinself and felt of the great 
bruise on his side. He looked mystified for a moment, and then, 
as he understood, there flashed over his scarred face such a blaze 
of joy as comes only to persons condemned to death and sudden- 
ly reprieved. The idea had shot through his brain; “I was told 
I could not bear excitement. Ihave survived a shock that would 
have killed some very strong men. What if I am not going to 
die after all?” 

Miss Campbell was watching him. She saw the healthy color 
flooding his face, and for some reason or other the tears came 
into her eyes. The sadly battered lawyer took her head between 
his hands and drew it down on the pillow beside him. She rest- 
ed so for quite a while, weeping happily. When the local doctor 
came in, presently, his patient demanded beefsteak and cham- 
pagne, and was given permission to consume all he desired of 
those luxuries, ° 
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married the next day, Mr. Judkins deciding that a 
an who could stand the shock of a solar plexus ‘* knockout 
man ford to take chances with that of matrimony. He also 
oe a “es wed his life to the girl, and was not ungrateful. As 
— he platform of the railway-station with his bride, 
he stood on bie P pound train, Mr. Willis Black, adorned with 
ee taoane ‘+k eyes in the world, approached, hat 
Mister 
solemnly, ‘* I bears ye no ill-will 


They were 


waiting 
two of the 
and requested the 


handsomest blac 
1 favor of a word with him. 
in hand, 
ins.” said the woodsman, : i 
arg % mean no offense, but all the same I think ye’re the 
aon xt Ne 
___—- liar that ever came to these yere parts. 
M st h n Judkins, counselor at law, of New York. looked 
’ ‘ epne e ’ 
nae : “3 believe [ must be, Black, he said, as he shook 


and 


thoughtful. 


hands. , - 4 x 2 * 


‘¢ A most remarkable case, gentlemen,” said the famous East 

wie ‘cian, in telling the story to some friends at dinner, a 
aie si - ae * The man was actually gone with consumption. 
rs ae cured him—bow, I don’t know. Possibly the prodig 


ious shoc > : 
For he always insists it was the blow over the heart that did it 


I rather suspect it was the girl. Another glass of port—what 


k to his nervous system set his disordered vitals to rights. 


say you 


‘Look Up! Lift Up!’’ 


THE INTERESTING INTERNATIONAL EPWORTH LEAGUE CON 


VENTION AT INDIANAPOLIS STIRS UP THE WEST. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, July 22d, 1899.— No water, no 
mountains, not even hills, and just a mere bit of historical asso- 
ciation—that’s what the enthusiastic Epworth-Leaguers were to 
But, after all, the fif- 
teen thousand or more young people who attended the interna 


find in the inland city of Indianapolis. 


tional convention found much of profit in their observations, 
for Indianapolis, with her natural gas and smooth asphalt 
streets, swept day and night, boasts of being the cleanest city 
n the land. Wide streets and broad spaces absorbed the crowds 
till they didn’t look like crowds at all, and when the sun beat 
down so relentlessly, as it always does in July, there were the 
cool, park-like streets that the business districts have been strug- 
vling in vain for years to encroach upon. 
The Indianapolis committees having the convention in charge 
lid excellent work. By the time the first delegates arrived 
vision had been made for entertaining 30,000 persons in the 
homes of Indianapolis, and when the botel-keeper counted his 
s at the end of the week he found how thoroughly the 
is Were extending their hospitality 
the original White Caps, and it was meet that the Epworth- 
ians should first be presented to them in entering the city, but 
instead of switches there were cordial words and hearty hand- 
clasps. The White Caps on the reception committee swarmed 
everywhere, and a young woman’s qualification for membership 


Indiana was the home 


on 1 committee was that she be under eighteen. So when the 
delegates were captured at the union station and led to the 


state capitol, a few blocks away, to be registered, it was not an 
unpleasant captivity. 
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up his heart in song, and with the convention now gone the 
whistle of the street urchin is reminiscent with the air of ‘‘ Scat 
ter Sunshine,” ‘‘O Happy Day,” and “ Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds.” 
ple sprang into immense popularity because it sang willingly 


A sextette from a Southern university for colored peo 


whenever asked, and, besides, it sang a song of its own, 
’ which gave opportunity for an amalga 
mated enthusiasm that cannot be surpassed—religion and pa 


‘*Dewey’s Victory,’ 
triotism. Bishop C. C. McCabe, who sang comforting songs to 
the Union boys in Libby Prison, and has since sung many thou 
sands of dollars into missionary funds, sang for the young peo 
ple at Indianapolis, and would be singing yet if his auditors had 
their way 

is a fixed feature of these conven 
tions. The ‘‘ Epworthies,” as they werecalled by one local paper, 


The ‘‘sunrise meeting ” 


had theirs under the shadow of the great soldiers’ monument, 
where they loved to father to catch the cool spray from the tor 
rents of water that pour over the cascades. Love-feasts were 
frequent and at the one held in the tent on the opening day the 
scene was remarkable. The speaker called for ten-minute testi 
monials, and so fast they came that he pronounced the session a 
‘*pop-corn meeting.” 
gate to shake hands with six people in his or her immediate 
vicinity, in consequence of which there was an immense happy 
intermingling of 6,000 people 


At its conclusion he called on each dele 


California was lucky in securing the next convention, to be 
held in 1901. The Golden State worked hard for the honor in the 
face of several disappointments. The delegation, it seems, started 
out with a car-load of oranges as campaign ammunition, but 
somehow or other the National Education Convention on the 
coast sidetracked the oranges, and when the Californians reach- 
ed the Hoosier capital their powder was confined to gorgeous 
posters showing a miuer riding under a colossal redwood tree. 
In a day all the walls and bare spaces in Indianapolis were 
planted with these redwood trees till the visitor couldn't forget 
that California was forcing herself on his attention. Perhaps 
more Canadians invaded Indiana during the convention than 
at any other one time in the State’s history. Several times dur- 
ing the gathering the ‘‘ blood thicker than water” sentiment 
bubbled up. At one of the big meetings the audience first sang 
‘* America,” and then merely changed the words to ‘‘God Save 
the Queen.” 

Although ex-President Benjamin Harrison was not at home 
to welcome the delegates, his home on North Delaware Street 
was visited by most of the young people. Another place of in- 
terest to them was the Blacherne apartment-house, with its story 
that the building was constructed by General Lew Wallace, out 
of the profits of his latest book, ‘‘ The Prince of india.” 

GAVIN PAYNE. 


Death in the Pasig. 


A Sap INCIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN. 


THE perils of the campaign in the Philippines are by no means 
confined to attacks of the enemy nor to the unhealthful climate. 
The country traversed by our troops is crossed at frequent in- 
tervals by narrow and deep rivers and treacherous lagoons, for 

the crossing of which neither 





bridges nor suitable boats are 
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always provided. In such cases 
there is nothing for our troops 
to do but to swim or cross on 
hastily-constructed rafts, where 
the chances of an overturn are 
always great. 

It was such an accident that 
occurred on the Pasig River on 










May 2 A small detaehment 
4 of Company G, Washington 
a = LE Regiment, was making the 
‘ : LAME: Fyprt® , TENT crossing at Pasay on a raft 
; sa on : ferry. There were thirty-three 


men and a buffalo on the raft 
at the time. In mid -stream 
two large waves struck the 
raft, filling one of the centre 
canoes of which it was made 
with water. This tilted the 
raft over and threw all on 
board into the water. Some 
clung to the raft and were res- 
cued, and others swam ashore. 
Several were saved only by the 
heroic efforts of their comrades. 
Five men, weighed down by 








their heavy accoutrements, 








THE EPWORTH TENT, SEATING 7,000 PERSONS. 


The State officials practically abandoned the huge capitol for 
e week, and from marble column to marble column were 
st hed the booths where young women registered and as- 
signed the delegates Over these booths floated the silk flag 
which the battle-ship Indiana flew at her mast-head in the fa- 
mous engagement off Santiago, and which was afterward present- 
ed to the State M.Captain Taylor. The Marion Club, a polit- 
‘cal organiza tigity) iored the Epworthians by taking from 
its glass case/ime ori@fas, the one which swung over the 
Capitol at ¥ thé'Spanish-war days, and flying 
it from thé 1 ub: ‘ vishiy decorated in the red, 
White, ard gid colors tha . .. ™ 
Tent Epworth was the po — c 
days. it was pitché the lawn 
house, just across the streét: f om 
with the tent and Enzlish’s OpePaele 
in Dean a bting-places for the big 
moiiate a instance simultaneously. The tent 
mv people. ‘ Look Up! Lift Up !s 


—_ league of the Methodist Church North, and this was 
zoned out at night in an elect; 


circled j “ue Motte of the Church South, ‘ All for Christ,” en- 
dintcs design. The young Methodist believes in lifting 
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hall, 









were drowned. The names of 
these victims were Corporal 
Herrman and Privates Ander- 
son, Webber, Harrison, Nuneville, and Whims. One was from 
Kansas. Our illustration gives a view of the funeral of the un- 
fortunate men, who were buried with full military honors. 


Manila’s First Decoration Day. 
(Continued from page 104.) 

‘*Bom ! bom: bom! bom! bom! bom !” 

So was Decoration Day kept in Manila. On Battery Knoll 
and in Paco Cemetery little flags waved over little mounds. Each 
mound was marked at the head by a little wooden tablet bearing 
but a number — but on the official record that number corre- 
sponds to the name that the dead hero bore in life, his regiment, 
company, and rank being added. It was the first Decoration 


»Day in Manila. There are many soldier graves here. When 
the-day comes around once more all that remains on earth of 


these in@mwill rest in cemeteries back in the United States. 
“Their earthen homes here are but temporary. The day as ob- 


>, served in Manila was unique, the first Americans have ever ob- 


-time and on the scene of the conflict, and with the 
about them, in easy ear-shot of those whoso lov ingl 
‘and then stood with uncovered heails to listen to elo 


q of the departed. 
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The Monadnock’s sbare of the programme was not rendered 
with blank powder. Every great boom ! followed by its lower 


' 


toned bom ! denoted that a shell had exploded within the lines 

During the day two officers of the hospital-ship 
Relief had ventured to sail about the bay. The wind dying out, 
the tide had carried the little craft upon the beach near Paran 
aque, and two good Americans were prisoners in the hands of 
many bad Filipinos. The Monadnock was * 


of the enemy 


getting even” for 
the triumph of the little brown rebels, and doing it in a way that 
carried desolation and destruction to the rebels. At Paco Ceme 

tery and at Battery Knoll the exercises were very similar. Mr 

Denby, of the Philippine commission, presided. He introduced 
Chaplain Gore, of her Majesty’s steam-ship Powerful, who pray- 
ed fervently for our military dead. Chaplains Strull, Pierce, 
and Cressy, of the American Army, bestirred their utmost elo 

quence in glowing tributes. America,” ‘‘ Nearer My God to 
Thee,” and ‘*‘ The Sweet By and By,” were sung by the Amer 

ican men and women present. Graves were decorated lovingly 
by comrades , some of the dead, whose comrades were at that 
moment away on the lines fighting, had that office performed 
for them by strangers, yet none the less lovingly. Little Fili 

pino boys and girls circulated through the crowd, seeking to 
make money out of our grief by offering for sale, at absurdly 
extortionate prices, wreaths and crosses, hastily made of sweet- 
smelling tropical flowers. Their speculation proved a poor one, 
for ample flowers had already been provided. Over all the sad- 
ness of the occasion there was a smile of grim joy through tears 
as the Americans standing by heard the Monadnock say, scores 
of times, down by Paranaque: ‘‘ Bom! bom! bom! bom !” 

H. Irvine Hancock. 


Vast Benefits of Colonial Trade. 


THE oft-repeated question, What commercial benefits are 
likely to accrue to us from our new colonial possessions? finds a 
partial answer in a recently-published statement of the British 
Board of Trade Journal, showing the advantages which Great 
Britain derives from her own colonial trade. According to this 
statement, British colonies furnish a market for more than one- 
third of Great Britain’s surplus products, and supply one-fifth 
of the material which she purchases from abroad. Of her total 
domestic exportations in 1897, which amounted to 234,220,000 
pounds sterling in value, 80,675,000 pounds, or 34.4 per cent., 
went to hercolonies. In 1897 Great Britain purchased from her 
colonies material to the value of 94,019,000 pounds sterling, or 
about $450,000,000. It is also shown, by the same authority, 
that in other countries which have colonial possessions a con- 
siderable percentage of their commerce is also with the colonies. 
France purchased ten per cent. of her total imports from her 
colonies in 1897, and Holland over fourteen per cent. While the 
conditions of colonial trade in each country must necessarily 
differ in many essential points, these figures afford a fair basis 
for the belief that the United States will profit in no less degree 
from her own colonial trade. There is a reasonable supposition 
that in this respect she will surpass any of the countries named. 


Magnificent Wealth Undeveloped. 


Ex-GOVERNOR FISHBACK, OF ARKANSAS, MAKES AN INTEREST- 
ING REVELATION REGARDING His Strate. 


Fort Smira, ARKANSAS, July 25th, 1899. 

Epitor Lesiie’s WEEKLY :—In your issue recently, under the cap- 
tion ‘* The Tempting South,” you very opportunely call attention to the 
inducements offered by the South to both investment and immigration. 
In addition to what you so justly say, permit me to call your attention 
to a region richer in natural resources than any other equal area on the 
American continent, and which 1s not only wholly undeveloped, but al- 
most wholly unknown. 

From Seligman on the ‘Frisco Railroad to Hoxie on the Iron Mount- 
ain Railroad, across North Arkansas, the distance is about 175 miles, 
and yet in all of this region there is nota railroad. True it is a solid 
mass of mountains, but it is also true that it is a solid mass of most 
valuable resources, such as zinc, lead, marble, manganese, phosphates, 
onyx, tripoli, and timber, both hard-wood and pine. Isee it stated that 
some Eastern capitalists have given $450,000 for a lease upon less than 
forty acres of zinc lands near Joplin, Missouri. I will undertake to find 
10,000 acres in North Arkansas having nearly double as much zine pr 
acre and of a quality that sells for from two to six dollars per ton more 
than the Joplin ores, and which can be mined nearly twenty-five per 
cent. more cheaply. It took the premium for qual ty over the world at 
the Chicago fair. 

In 1877, when our Legislature authorized Governor Hughes to ap 
point a State geologist, he sent three telecrams, all at the same hour, 
one to the president of Ann Arbor University, Michigan; one to the 
president of Cornell University, New York, and one to the Chief Engi- 
neer of the United States Army, requesting that they recommend the 
best geologist in the world. All three without preconcert recommended 
Professor J. C. Branner, now of Leland Stanford University, California. 
The Legislature has so far failed to have his zine report published, for 
some reason. But when I was Governor I wrote him to give me the 
extent and quality of our zine and marble fields. In reply, officially, 
he said: ‘You have in Arkansas 216 square miles of zine in the 
northern part of the State, much of which is within one per cent. ot 
theoretically pure ore and having the minimum of deteriorating sub- 


stances. Being above drainage, it can be mined much more cheaply 
than the Missouri ores. Of marble, you have 2,199 square miles in this 
same region. They are about like the Tennessee marbles.” Since then 
these marbles have been subjected to every known test and proved of 
superior quality, whether for building or ornamental purposes. 

he question naturally arises, “if so rich, why undeveloped ?” The 
answer is ready. Many years ago, in the ‘fifties, Congress gave an 
enormous land grant of ten sections to the mile to the old Cairo and 
Fulton Railroad, with branches to Fort Smith and Memphis from 
Little Rock. This road ran through the low lands of eastern Arkansas 
and up the Arkansas valley. The old Iron Mountain Railroad bought 
the charter of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad to get these lands. This 
carried them seventy-five miles east of these resources, of which noth- 
ing was at that time known. Then Congress in 1866 gave to the old At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad a large land grant to the Pacific. The 
‘Frisco bought this charter to get these lands and built to Vinita, in the 
Indian Territory, when they discovered they were traversing an unin- 
habited country. They turned at Pierce City and came to Fort Smith. 
This carried them far to the northwest of these resources, of which they 
at that time knew nothing. Since then both roads have antagonized 
the building of any other road through this country, although an air- 
line from Fort Smith to St Louis. through this region, would save 
nearly 100 miles in distance and connect this zinc and lead field with 
the coal field, of which Fort Smith is in the very heart. 

These coals are reported by the quartermasier-general of the Unit- 
ed States Army, in his report of three years ago (1 have not seen 
his last two), as being from twenty-five per cent. to upward of 100 per 
cent, superior in heating capacity to any other yet tested in the world 

Respectfully, 
WitLiam M. FisaBack. 
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A BLOCK-HOUSE NEAR MANILA— CAPTURED WITH A CANNON AND A FLAG 
BY OUR VOLUNTEERS. 























A FILIPINO SHARPSHOOTER’S REFUGE IN THE BRANCHES OF A TREE OVER 
AN INSURGENT TRENCH, 
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FIRST CELEBRATION OF DECORATION DAY IN THE PHILIPPINES—GRAVES IN BATTERY KNOLL CEMETERY DECORATED WITH ‘‘ OLD GLORY.” 














Manila’s First Decoration Day. 


AN IMPRESSIVE SERVICE BY ENGLISH AND AMERICANS THAT Was PUNCTUATED 
BY THE BOOMING OF THE Navy’s GUNS. 


MANILA, June 2d, 1899.—‘‘ And Thou, O Father in Heaven, always keep alive 
in the hearts of all Americans a gracious, loving memory of the heroes who lic 
buried here, close to the spot where they fell, half-way around the world from the 
home country for which they fought and fell!” prayed Chaplain Gore, of her 
Majesty’s steam-ship Powerful. 

‘Bom ! bom !” promised a deep-throated gun on the Monadnock, 

“I find myself, to-day, in a better position than ever to appreciate the true 
grandeur of such past events as the great battle of Gettysburg,” declared Chaplain 
Strull, of the Montanas, in delivering his remarks. 

“Bom ! bom |” said the Monadno-k, approvingly. 

“‘ What fitter place—what truer surroundings could we have,” inquired Chap- 
lain Pierce, of the Fourteenth Infantry, in the midst of his eloquent oration, than 
we have here, on a spot where our heroes died, and even at this moment the sound 
of actual war dinning in our ears ?” 

“Bom! bom ! bom! bom!” the Monadnock enthusiastically responded. 

























(Continued on page 103.) 
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MS NEAR SAN ISIDRO, WAITING FOR THE 


| WORD TO ADVANCE. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY NEARING HOTStE. 


ENTHUSIASTIC GREETING TO THE NAVAL HERO BY THE AUSTRIAN AND GeeEK WARSHII ND THE CITIZENS OF TRIESTE, AS THE “OLYMPIA” STEAMED INTO THE BEAUTIFUL BAY AT THE HEAD OF THE ADRIATIC, 
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MODERN TIMES.—(Sem Anticiz On Pace 110.) 
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LAYING THE LAST OF THE WHITE PASS AND YUKON RAILROAD TRACK AT 
LAKE BENNETT, ON THE ROAD TO DAWSON CITY. 














FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN, EXTEMPORIZED OUT OF FLAT CARS, TO REACH LOG CABIN, 
ON THE WHITE PASS AND YUKON RAILROAD, 


























PLATFORM CARS UTILIZED FOR THE FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN TO LEAVE LAKE BENNETT.—IT CARRIED A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN GOLD DUST. 


GOOD NEWS FOR KLONDIKE GOLD-SEEKERS 


COMPLETION OF THE WHITE PasSS AND YukKON RAILROAD FROM TIDE WATER TO LAKE BENNETT, BRITISH COLUMBIA, THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION ON THE YUKON. 


Queen Victoria’s 
Latest Picture. 


It is worth while to state, perhaps, that a 
sun-umbrella is not, like the lion and the uni- 
corn, a necessary part of the royal insignia of 
England. Such an impression might possibly 
arise from the fact that her Majesty, the Queen 
of England, is rarely seen in the open air witb- 
out a sunshade over her. Our illustration dif- 
fers in this particular from the common and 
conventional out-door views of the venerable 
lady who rules the British Empire. On this oc- 
easion some other person holds the umbrella 
and the Queen goes without. Let us hope 
that neither her health nor her complexion 
suffered from the innovation. The occasion 
was the recent annual review of her Majesty’s 
troops on the famous parade-ground at Alder- 
shot. The Grenadier Guards, with their pon- 
derous and impressive shakos, are drawn up in 
the background facing the Queen. This pho- 
tograph was taken by the American Biograph 
and Mutoscope Company, aad represents her 
Rar michness as she appears up to date. 
ro save the Queen ” js still the popular song 
of old England, and eyen New England has 
come to join in singing the praises of one of the 
wisest and best of the Oh4d World’s rulers. 


Photographs by E. A. Hegg. 
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Courtesy of the American Biograph and Mutoscope Company. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LATEST PICTURE. 


The Little Brown Man. 


WITH a rag around his middle 
An’ a basket on his head, 
An’ a mess o’ rice for dinner, 
An’ a scrap o° mat for bed, 
An’ a yaller cigareeto 
For to puff away his care, 
He has all—an’ he has nothin’— 
Like a bloomin’ millionaire, 


He's a cross between « Tagal 
An’ a Malay an’ a don; 
Such a red-hot mixture, demme, 
Isn°t found the world upon ; 
An‘ his vices, which are many, 
Bear the old-time Spanish brand, 
-An* his virtues, where ‘re any, 
Most explode as they expand. 


But he’s generous an’ politeful 

Iu his house o° leaves an‘ twigs ; 
He is fond 0’ shows an’ music 

An’ o° playin’ lottery gigs ; 
In religion he’s a Christian, 

Tho’ he holds a private view 
That his little wooden idols 

Also knows a thirg or two. 


He’s a jolly little beggar 
If you only take him right, 
An’ there is no doubt whatever 
He's a good ‘un in a fight; 
With a hop an’ skip advancin’, 
‘Twas a sight to see his jags 
Shootin’ off his bows an’ arrers 
*Gainst the Maxims an’ the Krags. 
So be easy with him ; let us, 
Kind o’ heart an’ calm o° brain, 
Think o’ what the poor cuss suffered 


From three hundred years of Spain. 


Lift him, teach him, an’ befriend him, 
An’ perhaps some future day 

He will march brigaded with us 
At the carvin’ o’ Cathay. 


Private WILL Sto.gs. 
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BURIAL OF THE WASHINGTON AND KANSAS VOLUNTEERS, WHO WERE DROWNED IN THE RIVER PASIG. 


READING THE BURIAL-SERVICE IN PRESENCE OF FRIENDS AND THE FIRING SQUAD. 


OVER THE GRAVES OF THE FIVE VOLUNTEERS DROWNED BY TILE UPSETTING OF A RAFT—THE LAST MILITARY HONORS TO THE DEAD. 


FUNERAL OF FIVE UNFORTUNATE SOLDIERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


1E UPSETTING OF A RAFT ON THE PASIG RIVER an owes 
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Evolution of the Battle-ship. 


REMARKABLE THE CONSTRUCTION OF GREAT 
VESSELS-OF-WAR, FROM THE EARLIEST Days oF HISTORY 


PROGRESS IN 


THE earliest authentic naval drawing we know of is in the 
Berlin Museum, engraved on the tomb of an Egyptian king, 
2500 B. c. The next oldest, showing an improvement in sails 
and rowing, is from a relief on stone, on the temple of ‘ Der el 
Bahri,” still in position. 
tories of the Athenian navy-yards three and four hundred years 


But more interesting are the inven 


B. C. that have from time to time been dug up in the Pierus 
The ruius of tte ancient docks at Athens give us an idea of the 
ships’ dimensions. 

One splendid model of a galley, made of gold and ivory, was 
deposited by Lysander at Delphi. Greek scholarsand archzolo- 
gists have been searching for it for years, in the perhaps vain 
hope it may be intact. Ships as decorative drawings and ancient 
writers’ descriptions are very shaky from a nautical point of 
view. About 400 B. c. the Carthaginians dispatched Hanno on a 
voyage of discovery. His fleet of sixty ships carried 30,000 men 
and women, who were away three years. There is nothing in 
the story that would not apply to South America—did Columbus 
study the narrative ? 

It is said the Carthaginians used paddle-wheels worked by 
animals on the vessels’ decks. Vitruvius describes a small pad- 
dle-wheel four feet in diameter on the outside of the ships, that 
worked a series of cogs on theinside. When the outside wheel had 
made 1,000 turns by the action of the water the inside cogs 
dropped a stone in a bronze pan; each stone countedamile. Thus 
we see the cyclometer was in a measure anticipated. Thucydides 
tells of a Greek admiral who with twenty galleys whipped an 
enemy with forty-five galleys by tactics. The enemy formed 
their forty-five galleys in a circle like the spokes of a wheel with 
their rams facing outward. 
eral times in silence. 


The Greeks sailed around them sev- 
The enemy kept contracting their circle 
until the oars got into a hopeless tangle and the enemy’s crews 
got into a fight among themselves ; then the Greeks sailed into 
them and gave them a fearful drubbing. 

Many ancient writers tell a story of Archimedes launching 
an immense ship by a peculiar machine of his own invention. 
Leonardo da Vinci, the painter of ‘* The Last Supper,” and an 
inventor of great ability, gave a sketch of a steam-engine he 
ascribed to Archimedes in the year 240B.c. In 1823 Captain 
Delisle wrote a paper on the use of the Archimedean screw for 
ship propulsion. The first screw vesse! built in England that was 
a success was the Archimedes. In 480 B. c., a few days after 
Thermopylae, was fought the battle of Salamis. The Greeks 
mustered 360 vessels and the Persians 1,000, Xerxes was badly 
whipped by the Greeks, who lost forty ships, while the Persian 
loss was 200 ships. In the battle of Actim, 31 B. c., Antony had 
300 ships ; Cleopatra, a neutral, had sixty, and Octavius had an 
inferior fleet, but good fighters. During the attack of Octavius, 
Cleopatra sailed away, and Antony abandoned his fleet and 
sailed after her. The Octavians had things their own way after 
Antony’s desertion. Antony was so ashamed of his own con 
duct that he spoke or ate not for three days. 

The vikings’ ships seem not to have profited by the ancient 
experiences of the past, for their ** Drakars ” 
open boats. 


were at the best 
What they lacked in naval architecture they more 
than made up in courage, for they ransacked pretty much all of 
Europe in the ninth century. Venice furnished the Crusaders 
with ships at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and by the 
fourteenth century Venice was practically mistress of the seas. 
England’s first great battle-ship, the Great Harry, seemed to 
be a sort of white elephant. She could not sail for crankiness, 
but her moral effect was terrific, her yards were capped with 
grappling-irons to cut an enemy’s rigging, while she bristled with 
turrets—or sponsons, as we now call them. Her generally devil- 
ish appearance kept her from getting into any serious difficulty ; 
finally she burnt up sixty years later 

In 1571 was fought the battle of Lepanto, between the Chris- 
tians and the Turks. The Venetians put cannon between their 

oarsmen and surprised the Turks. Greek fire was blown through 
copper tubes upon the Turks ; finally, at sundown, the Christians 
won:. The Christians lost 8,000 men, the Turks lost 25,000, and 
12,000 galley - slaves were liberated, 130 ships were captured, 
eighty sunk, and 130 destroyed. Twenty-eight years before, Don 
Blasco de Gary, a Spanish naval officer, built a steam-engine 
and put it into a vessel called the Trinity. Charles V. and his 
court were passengers on her trial trip. 
The Emperor rewarded de Gary handsomely, but Rasago, the 
treasurer of the realm, objected to the steamer on the ground 
of danger of boiler explosions. In 1588 Drake defeated the 
Spanish Armada, where galleys were used as fighting-ship= for 
the last time. Drake’s tactics decided the day. 

Napoleon designed a floating fortress in 1789, 1,500 feet long 
—a flat ship with three turrets, muci like the monitor—with 
which he desired to invade England. In 1610 England built ber 
first line-of-battle ship, the Royal Prince, which was an im- 
provement over everything before attempted. It was said ‘‘she 
was doubly built,” and *‘ the goodliest ship that was builded in 
England.” The first frigate was built also in England, of thir- 
ty-two guns, ‘‘and was so light and swift of sailing thatina 
short time she had, ere the Dutch war was ended, taken as 
much money from privateers as would have laden her.” Our 
Constitution was of the same class, of forty-four guns, built in 
Boston in 1797, and coppered by Paul Revere, the artist and en- 
graver. In the war of 1812 she whipped the Guerriere in thirty 
minutes ; next she thrashed the Java in two hours. But she 
capped the climax in 1815 by whipping two British vessels, the 
frigate Cyane and the sloop Levant, in forty minutes, when she 
captured them both. 

Armored or barricaded ships was an ancient idea, TheSanta 
tnna, built at Nice in 1530, was armored with lead sheathing. 
Wood armor was used before Gibraltar in 1782. But in 1813 
America built the first shot-proof steamship after Fulton’s 
plans, called the Demologos. When Fulton died it was changed 
to Fulton. tron-clad batteries were first used in actual war by 
the French before Sebastopol, and France and England simul- 
taneously built the first iron-clad steamships, with four-and- 
ove-half-inch armor over all, which was then thought invulner- 
able. Captain Stockton, aun ‘American, proved that four and 


She was 2 success. 
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one-half inches of armor was useless, by firing through it with 
ease. Captain Ericsson designed the Monitor and put eight or 
nine inches of armor on the turret, and in 1862 she fought the 
revolutionized naval construction 
The steam frigate Kearsarge was practically an ironclad, be- 


Verrimac, which somewhat 
ing covered with chains between the inside and outside skin of 
the ship. The Huasecar next came before the world as a plucky 
little fighter. 
the stern that it could not possibly fall across or disable the 
Our Brooklyn proved herself to be con 
siderable of an institution, and the most excellent shooting of 
\merican gunners combined finished the dons. 


Japan has a cruiser with her mast set so far in 
large forward gun. 


The new Maine 
is a composite of all the best ideas of the past, improved as 
then it will be manned 
by men who have been trained up to a standard of equal excel 
for, after all, ‘tis the sailors that make the ship. 


\mericans only are capable of doing ; 


lence ; 


A Stately Monument to the 
Founder of the Knights of Pythias. 


THE largest gathering of Knights of Pythias in the history 
of New York State has just been held in Utica. The Grand 
held 
its annual 
sessions 
there, and 
unveiled a 


Lodge 








handsome 
monument to 
the founder 
of the order, 
Justus H. 
Rathbone, 
whose re- 
mains, with 
those of his 
wife, rest be- 
neath the 
stately me- 
morial. Fif- 
teen thou- 
sand mem- 
bers of the 
uniformed 
rank and of 
the subordi- 
nate lodges 
took part in 
the parade. 
James R. 
Carnahan, 
ma jor-gen- 
eral of the 
uniformed 
rank, from 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana, act- 
ed as chief- 
of-staff, and 
other notable 
dignitaries 
After the proces 























THE MONUMENT AT UTICA, NEW YORK. 
from all over the Union were in attendance 
sion reached the cemetery the unveiling exercises were carried 
out and the monument was formally transferred to the order by 
James Young, of Rochester, New Hampshire, chairman of the 
The memorial is of Barre granite, 
and occupies a commanding site, overlooking the city of Utica 
and the beautiful Mohawk valley. 


monument fund commitee. 


A Family on a Wheel. 


Ir has taken a Philadelphia man, it appears, to discover the 
happy possibilities that lie in a wheel as a cheap and easy means 
for taking one’s family out on a vacation tour. Mr. F. C. War- 
ren is the name of the Philadelphia genius who has evolved this 
idea. Accompanied by his wife and four little Warrens, he re- 
cently made the trip from the Quaker City to Yonkers on a 
family tricycle. Our artist caught a picture of this novel turn 























A UNIQUE FAMILY CONVEYANCE, 
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out as it was crossing the Brooklyn Bridge, where the family 
had gone on a side trip. 

The wheel in this case is of the tandem tricycle pattern, the 
The chil 
dren are carried iv a box supported by a third wheel at the side. 
Besides the four little people, this box is made to carry all the 


fond parents supplying the necessary motive power. 


necessary camping utensils, including an awniug, which may be 
adjusted over the crib for protection against the weather. The 
plan worked so beautifully coming over from Philadelphia that 
the Warrens propose to return home from Yonkers in the same 
way. The scheme has the merit not only of novelty, but of in 
expensiveness for gentlemen of family. 


Military Justice in Manila. 

How UNCLE Sam’s' SOLDIERS 
FILIPINO OFFENDERS 

WHICH CONSTITUTE THE 


DISPOSE OF CHINESE 
AGAINST THE MILITARY 
LEGAL CODE 


AND 
ORDERS 


(Spec ial Corresponde nce of Leslie’s Weekly. ) 


MANILA, June 12th, 1899.—** Justice is administered along 
primitive lines in Manila,” said the judge, as we rolled away 
from camp in the Malate district in his carriage, on our way to 
court. The judge is known in the military world as Captain 
Frank Corriston, of the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteers. He 
is judge of the inferior provost court here, which occupies a 
position in Philippine jurisprudence very similar to that filled 
by the police courts in our large cities at home. He tries all the 
small offenders, and commits all the large offenders for trial 
before the superior provost court. 

‘* In the first place,” explained the judge, as we whirled down 
the Luneta in the cool of the morning, ** 
code here. 


we have absolutely no 
The nearest thing we have to it is the collection of 
military orders issued. 
ished. 


All violations of these orders are pun- 
So are all offenses of any kind against good order. 
Judgments are administered a good deal in the old patriarchal 
style. Given an offense which is covered by no military order, 
Neither 
There is a maximum 
fine, in my court, of fifty dollars, and a maximum imprison 
ment of sixty days. Any part or the whole of either or both 
penalties I am permitted to impose as my judgment suggests. 
And right here, note two peculiar facts of court administration 
in Manila. No lawyers appear before me ; there is no appeal 
from my sentence to a higher court.” 

‘* Whom do you try ?’ 

‘* Offenders of every class except officers and men in the 
army or naval service. Most of our prisoners are Filipinos. 
The next most numerous class are Chinese. There are anly a 
few white people appearing before me from time to time, and 
these are mainly for drunkenness and the allied misdemeanors. 
Drunkenness is something for which we punish few Filipinos or 
Chinese ; they are not much addicted to it.” 

We stopped first at the headquarters of the secret service in 
the walled city, where Private Dufriend, of the California vol- 
unteers, who is attached to the secret service, has his headquar 
ters. Dufriend is Spanish interpreter to Judge Corriston. With 
him in the carriage, we proceeded to the Santa Cruz police- 
station. Here, in a large, empty room, court is held. Soldiers 
do the duty of court officers. Soldiers of the guard, who kave 
made the arrests, are the complaining witnesses. The entire 
police of Manila is made up of soldiers. A soldier acts as clerk 
of court, and an intelligent young Chinese, with a fluent flow of 
English, serves as interpreter of Chinese and Tagalo. 

There are a dozen Filipinos and three or four Chinese await- 
ing the arrival of the court. They are the prisoners standing 
in a sullen group under guard at one side of the room. First 
of all, a few cases of being out after seven in the evening, fight- 
ing, and such minor charges are heard and disposed of, the fines 
ranging from five to twenty-five dollars. Some of the convict- 
ed are able to pay, and do so, the fines being turned over to the 
lieutenant in charge of the police. Then a graver offense is 
brought to the bar. A slim- looking little Filipina, with a 
scrawny baby in her arms, accuses Domingo Gonzales, a with 
ered little Filipino of uncertain age, of entering her home at 
night and stealing fifty dollars. Both accused and accuser look 
as if fifty dollars would be absolute wealth to them. 
cused declares that it is a case of grudge on the woman’s part, 
and hints that he could embarrass madame if he chose, but the 
judge cuts him short by deciding that it is a case for the supe- 
rior provost court. . 

Another Filipino is accused by a native woman of entering 
ber house and threatening to cut her throat on the spot if she 
did not agree to forsake her lawful spouse and run away with 
him. His loud tones and the woman’s screams brought the 
nearest sentry, who arrested the man. It is a somewhat com 
plicated case by the time that both parties and the sentry have 
been heard, but it is apparent that the man had tried to bully - 
the woman, and so Captain Corriston imposes a fine of twenty- 
five dollars, adding: ‘‘ Interpreter, tell him that if he annoys this 
woman again, or any other woman, he will sureiy go the Villidid 
prison, to work for the government for a while.” The Chinese 
were brought in from the fighting-line, where they were caught 
acting suspiciously by some of the soldiers, the presumption 
being that they wanted to get through the American lines to 
carry salable information to the insurgents. It looks like a 
fairly clear case ; any way, they pay twenty-five dollars apiece 
for their indiscretion. 

Over at the Binondo station court is again convened, and 
very similar cases are heard and similarly disposed of. One of 
the soldiers testifies that a native whom he arrested for run- 
ning asaloon after being ordered to close it tried to buy his 
freedom. To this Filipino, through the interpreter, Judge Cor- 
riston delivers a stern lecture, informing him that the days are 
forever past when justice can be purchased in Manila, and fur- 
ther declares that some weary days of imprisonment are ahead 
of him if ever again he attempts to bribe an American soldier 
or officer. In the afternoon court is held at the police-station 
inside of the walled city. There is the usual run of cases here, 
and, just as court is closing, a soldier arrives escorting two in- 
different-looking Filipinos. The proclamation of the peace com- 
mission, just posted ou the wal); around the city, has proved too 
much of a temptation to these two natives. The soldier caught 


it is left to the court to make a law to suit the occasion. 
is there any classification of penalties. 


The ac- 
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them in the very act of tearing down one of the proclamations 
Speaking Spanish well, the s« dier warned them to desist, under 
pain of getting into trouble. rhey replied that they didn’t care, 
and each tore off a handful of proclamation, arrest promptly 
following. Now they explain to Judge Corriston that they tore 
down the proclamation in order to take it away to read at their 
leisure. Twenty-five dollars a piece is the fine assessed. Being 
unable to pay, they are committed to prison for fifty days, to 
work out the impost. They ‘‘ care” now, and vehemently pro 
test as they are escorted away at the point of a gun. 

There is no such thing here, at present, as a civil court. Un- 
der the peace treaty with Spain the Spanish civil courts were to 
continue, under American supervision, until American courts 
could be established. Forsome reason General Rios ordered the 
Spanish courts to cease adjudicating ; American substitutes 
h not yet been established, and so legal civil procedure is not 

yet possible. In the meantime such disputes as occur concern- 
ing the ownership of property, real or personal, are arbitrated 
by the military officer in charge of the police district in which 
the property is situated. If the dispute is of too extensive a 
character for his settlement the matter is referred to the au- 
thorities in the palace. Without code for criminal procedure, 
and without courts for the disposition of civil business, it speaks 
volumes for the fairness of our officers, and their intelligence as 
well, that the natives have no complaint to make against our 
idministration of their rights. While lawyers do not practice 
in the courts here, there are several members of the American 
jar here who are doing well. They prepare papers which re- 
quire certification, make out the documents in claiin cases 
against the government, and get in on the ground-floor of the 
green houses where brand-new pension cases bud and sprout. 
H. Irving Hancock. 


International College Games. 


(Continued from page 101.) 


in Southampton to-day, after a very pleasant voyage. Had 
Captains Fisher and Roche ordered the weather it could bard 
ly have been more favorable, for the sea was not the least bit 
rough. None of the men was ill, and all were in the best of 


























F. J. QUINLAN, HARVARD, WINNER OF THE HUNDRED-YARD 
INTERNATIONAL DASH.—Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


spirits all during the voyage. The men who composed the team 
were as follows: J. P. Adams, F. A. Blount, D. Boardman, C. 
Dupee, T. R. Fisher, Jr., W. Fincke, C. Palmer, H. P. Smith, 
and C. B. Spitzer, of Yale; and W. A. Boal, H. J. Brown, T. 
E. Burke, H. B. Clarke, C. D. Daly. H. W. Foote, F. B. Fox, J. 
W. Hallowell. J. T. Harrington, F. J. Quinlan, A. N. Rice, J. 
T. Roche, Jr., and C. F. Roteh, of Harvard. Both the Yale 
and Harvard trainers, A. F. Copland and J. G. Lathrop, went 





























CAPTAIN P. D. ROCHE, HARVARD, WHO MADE A GOOD 
RECORD IN THE RUNNING. 
Photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


along to take car » tex s ste. > 
finishing touc re of the team on the steamer, and to put the 


ene of 1 hes on their training at Brighton. Three mem- 
Sof the graduate committee and the Yale manager also ac- 
companied the team. ‘The committee on board consisted of 
flessrs, E. J. W endell, chairman ; G. B. Morrison, of Harvard; 
and Mr. H. S. Brooks, Jr ,of Yale. The fourth member, Mr. 
C. 8. Sherrill, of Yale, had gone over the week before to make 
arrangements for the quarters of the team, and met them at 
Southampton. 
The 5ea Was very calm, and as the second day out wore on, 


mo ard and 
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tossing rings. In the evening impromptu singing was indulged 
in by a quartette composed of Spitzer, Smith, Adams, and Man 
ager Dana. Every evening Mr. Wendell rounded up the ** night 
owls” at 10:30 and sent them to bed. Every one bad to be down 
to breakfast sharp at eight. A regular training-table was insti 
tuted after a few days, and the diet was very strict. On the 
third day out the boys held a carnival of sports in the morning 
and amused the passengers greatly. The next afternoon the 
programme was varied by a little running on the deck by Burne 
and Foote, of Harvard, and also by rope skipping by all the 
team. Some could hardly skip at all, while others were very 
expert. Among the latter were Boal and Hallowell. Pitching 
pennies was another favorite sport. Hop-scotch was played by 
a few members, but it was rather difficult, as the ship rolleda 
good deal. 

‘*: Throughout the trip the feeling between the Yale and Har 
vard men was the very best, and the tie established by this 
joint journey will bind these two great universities of America 
together by a bond that will never be severed. When Yale 
songs were sung the crimson lads joined in heartily, and when 
‘* Fair Harvard” was started, the sons of Eli joined in just as 
heartily. It was exhilarating to witness the friendly spirit 
shown by every one. Adams and Boardman had not been well 
for some time previous to sailing, but the trip did them both 
good.’ J.P 





In the War of 1812. 


BRIGHT as a bit of Northern sky 

Lake Champlain’s clear waters lie ; 
Steel-blue the lake—and red the land 
Where autumn-red the elm-trees stand ; 
Where all the country-side’s aglow 


With the men of Generali Sir George Provost. 


Rough, untaught in martial drill, 

Our yeomen had the hunter's skill ; 
Their squirrel rifles contest the way 
Lem Durkee’s rifle was hot all day 

At night, with prisoners two, he came 
To where our Yankee camp-fires flame ; 
The captains questioned how “twas done 


‘How were two thus ta’en by one ?" 
Answered up stout farmer Lem, 
‘My masters, I surrounded them.” 
FRANCIS STERNE PALMER 


Wall Street—Its Booms. 


{[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lesi_ig’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions. aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 





WeE live in anera of booms. A few years ago the whole 
country was crazy over the land boom in the South, the West, 
and on the Pacific. Millions were lost forever in real-estate 
speculations, mostly by Eastern capitalists, or would-be capital 
ists. Then came the wheat boom, short, sharp, and quick to ex 
plode. More recently, we bad the copper boom, now on its last 
legs. The iron boom is in full blast, but will go the way of the 
others. The industrial stock boom is staggering about, trying 
to keep its legs, and when it drops it bids fair to smash a good 
many things on Wall Street. Therefore, this is a good time to 
think. 

On the one side we have extraordinary conditions of pros 
perity, with unparalleled railroad earnings, high prices for raw 
and manufactured products, mills overworked and wage-carn 
ers so overfed that they are ready to strike on the slightest 
provocation. On the other side is an overstocked market, be- 
hind which is the menacing spectre of higher money, and, still 
farther back rises the ghost of a coming Presidential election 
and the recollection that in August of the last Presidential year, 
1896, the average prices of the sixty most active railroad stocks, 
which now sell at over seventy dollars per share, fell to about 
forty dollars per share, or a dollar per share lower than the 
panic prices of 1893. It looks as if we were to have Bryan again, 
and on a free-silver platform, next year, and the man who be 
lieves and knows that *‘ history repeats itself” will therefore 
begin to prepare himself for what is to come to pass about a 
year from this writing. Paste this in your hat. 

Of course the strong financial interests which are now carry 
ing the burdens of the market may be able to put up prices and 
unload. This performance usually begins with a rapid rise in 
the investment group—the Vanderbilts, for instance— because 
these stocks are closely held and can be bid up quickly. A rise 
in the grangers might next be engineered, in the hope that this 
would carry up the entire market. No doubt this is the pro- 
gramme, but, as I have said before, it must be carried out 
quickly, or the attempt will be most dangerous, for it may come 
too late. 


“J.C. M..° New York: The earnings of Colorado Southern are weil 
maintained. ‘The first preferred stock has sold as high as 584, and last 


. year sold up to over 50. There ought to be a profit in your investment, 


but I would vot wait for too large a one 

‘**W.N..’’ Philadelphia: I do not believe there is to be a big advance 
in the Boston and Texus Copper Mining Company. The property is 
largely speculative, though manipulation may advance its price. (2) The 
commercial rating of the party is not the highest. 

“W. J. L.”? Valatia, New York: Southern Railway common has 
been persistently advanced on rumors of a rise. aided not a little by 
manipulation. You bought at a high figure and conld readily even 
up “and, I think. get out without loss before the close of the year. 

‘- La Toska.”’ Atbany, New York: [ know of no reliable stock paying 
dividends which I now consider cheap. The entire range of prices is 
high. If I wished to make an investment. however, I would be inclined 
to buy Rock Island among the grangers, Manhattan among the loca! 
traction securities, and New York Centrai among the Vanderoilts. 

“L.,’ St. Albans, Vermont: I regard Diamond Match, at the pres 
ent price, as a promising investment. (2) The rumors of railroad con- 
solidations that you read in the dispatches are often circulated for 
stock-jobbing purposes. It is a shame thatnewspapers should be used 
to mislead the public. 

‘* Henry,’ Hanover, New Hampshire: I would have nothing to do 
with the American Writing Paper Company or with its stock. The 
capital and bonded debt are farin excess of the aggregate values of 
the properties in the combination, and those who subscribe for the 
stock will eventually get hurt. 

‘““W.S S..°? Baltimore: The firm referred to, or any other firm, that 
promiees thirty-six per cent. rturns to smal! investors on a mining en 
terprise deserves to be rebuked and its business methods deserve to be 

uestioned. Itis an old trick to pay a few dividends at the outset to in 
duce heavier investments, but all these thirty-six-per-cent. enterprises 
should be immediately rejected as dangerous and, m most cases, fraudu- 
lent. Keep your mor ey in the savings bank. 

*\ A. H..’’ St. Louis, Missouri: No doubt much harm has been done 
to the iron and steel stocks by the attack on the dividend on Federal 
Steel common and by the wobbling attitude of the directors of Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire regarding the dividend on the common. The public 
will not stand this sort of thing very much longer without dema:ding 
the enactment of a law which shall Open the books of these great in 
dustrials, or at least c»mpel the corporations to file stated reports of 
their financial condition. (2) With such a profit on Northern Pacific 
common, I would sell it. 
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‘R. G. L Troy, New York: American Steel and Wire common 
and United States Rubber common mostly represent water and manipu 
lation hut they are regarded, for some reason. with great favor by cer 
tain speculators, no doubt because promoters of these ente rprises report 


increasing earnings and promise dividends on both stocks It goes 
Without saying that with the disappearance of prosperous conditions 
this situation may change 2) I think well of the St. Louis and tron 


Mountain fours around present prices. The Atchison Adjustment fours 
i regard more in the nature of a preferred stock rhev are liable to 
great fluctuations with changing business conditions JASPER 


Viola Allen’s New Play. 

GEORGE C. TYLER, the executive head of the theatrical firm 
of Liebler & Co., bas arranged with Marion Crawford to write 
a play for Viola Allen, to be produced in New York in the fall 
of 1900. Mr. ‘Tyler went to Europe recently and met Miss Allen 
and her mother, Mrs. C. Leslie Allen, in London. These ladies 
accompanied Mr. Tyler to Mr. Crawford’s home, near Naples, 
Italy, where the arrangement was completed. Mr. Tyler had 
been in correspondence with Mr. Crawford for six months in 
reference to this matter, and went to Europe expressly to con 
summate the contract. The play will probably be called ‘* In 
Old Madrid.” 


city, time 1570. The drama will be founded on a new story by 


The location of the story will be in the Spanish 


Mr. Crawford, the publication of which will be begun in serial 
form in London next January. Mr. Crawford was very anx 
ious to meet Miss Allen, that he might have the opportunity to 
talk with her and to study her personality, as an aid to him in 


the creation of the heroine. This is said to be the first instance 


in which a story has been written with the personality of an 


actress in mind by the author, with a view to its subsequent 
production in dramatic form 


Life=-insurance Hints. 


{NOTICE Chis department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of Lestin 8 WEEKLY No charge is made for answers to Inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters. and communications are treated confi 
dentially A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable 

My readers must have realized the solidity and permanence 
of our greatest life-insurance companies when they read the 
recent announcement that the Equitable Life, on July 26th, its 
fortieth anniversary, had on its books outstanding insurance 
for over a billion dollars, assets of nearly a quarter of a billion, 
and the stupendous surplus of 860,000,000. The wide awake 
president, Mr. James W. Alexander, during the recent celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Equitable Society, announced 
that hereafter it would loan its money to policy-holders upon 
its policies, at the reduced annual interest of five per cent. In 
surance in such a company as the Equitable, the New York 
Life, or the Mutual Life means an absolute certainty of returns. 

A reader of this column writes to commend my attitude in 
reference to the old-line companies, and says: “TI have hada 
costly and bitter experience with several assessment societies, 
but in strong contrast with this experieiuce is that which I have 
had with the oid Connecticut Mutual, of Hartford. Nearly 
twenty years ago I took out a policy on which I have paid reg 
ular premiums, and now, at my time of life, when I doubt if I 
could be insured, | am making my closing payment, and the 
premium I pay is only two-thirds of what it cost me when | 
first insured, twenty years ago. In my circumstances this re 
duction i 


1 the premium is especially grateful, and, what is 
more, [ am shortly to receive from the company, in cash, a 
good part of all I bave ever paid in. What assessment com 
pany ever had such a record?” My correspondent has enjoyed 
precisely the same experience that every policy-halder in any of 
the sound old-line companies is sure to enjoy, while the mem 
bers of assessment societies from year to year are finding their 
burdens increasing and their security diminishing. 

‘W.M. J.,”’ Augusta, Georgia: The company you refer to trans 
acts no business in this State, and I am unable, therefore, to get an 
opinion from the department regarding it. Can you send me one of 
its annual reports ? 

*G. F. T.,"’ Dubuque, Iowa: I do not think you will get any greater 
value from a policy in the Metropolitan than from a policy in the Mut- 
ual Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable. My preference would 
be one of the latter. 

‘* H.,’’ Goshen, New York: Ido not think that any company would 
find it practicable to offer special inducements to total abstainers. A 
man might be numbered with the abstainers to day, and to-morrow 
take to drink. A sort of assessment concern was started on the theory 
that it insured only temperance men and could offer low rates, but the 
plan sent to me had every appearance of a scheme to get business, 
without regard to temperance or temperance principles. 

* R. M. G.,” of Providence, Rhode Island, waxes unnecessarily wrotn 
over what he says are my misstatements regarding the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, but I beg to call his attention to the fact that the 
statements, every figure of them, were taken from the annual report 
of the order, as printed in the official report of the superintendent of 
insurance of the State of New York, just issued—see page 674. R. M 
G. should be decent enough to believe that other people are at least as 
honest as himself. 

**M.,’? Minneapolis. Minnesota: The Secur 6y Mutual, of Bingham 
ton, has been re-incorporated as a stipulated-premium company, pur 
suant to a new law passed last year. It is not one of the largest com 
panies, and I certainly would not give it a preference over the other 
companies mentioned. (2) The Travelers Life, of Hartford, is an ex 
cellent company, and its report for the last year indicates that it is 
prosperous and strong. You could, with entire safety, and satisfac 


tion, take a policy in this company. 
~~ 
JS Ae Hamme. 


If You are Tired 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘* When completely 
tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork, it is of t’ 
greatest value to me.” 


Indispensable at the Seaside. 


Every lady traveling or at the seaside requires every mo 
ing, after washing, to put a little cold cream on her face. 1 
Dysaline, Dr. Dys’ new vegetable cream, is the only one that « 
keep its entire natural freshness during the great heat. T 
new cold cream may be had from V. Darsy, 129 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York. At the same time ask for Dr. Dys’ 
Toilet Sachets, which spread in the toilet waters such a wonder- 
ful milk, the effect of which is to brighten and revive the com- 
plexion. 

Health Giving 
Qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘It saved the baby’s life” is 
the message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands 
first. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY’S SAILORS PLAYING CARDS ON THE DECK OF THE “OLYMPIA,” 


ON HER HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 


SNAP-SHOT TAKEN For * LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY AN OFFICER OF THE ** OLYMPIA.” 





Two Popular Americans in Cuba. 


MAJOR RATHBONE, DIRECTOR OF Posts, AND His CHARMING 
WIFE—SpEcIAL Honors Parp TO THE LATTER BY THE : 
NAVY. 

No feature of our administration in Cuba has been more 

satisfactory to the Cubans and to ourselves than the reorganiza- 

tion of the postal system 

of the island. Business 

like methods, accuracy 
of service, and celerity 
of movement have 
taken the place of the 
loose, slipshod, and an 
tiquated ways of doing 
things in the days of 

Spanish domination. 

The Cuban postal sery 

ice has, in fact, been al 

ready Americanized to a 

large degree. For these 

improvements credit is 
chiefly due to Major 

Estes G. Rathbone, who, 





since December 2lst, % 
1898, has been-director of 
posts in Cuba, 

Major Rathbone 
brought to his duties in Cuba the qualifications of a large and 


MRS. ESTES G. RATHBONE 


practical experience in the postal service. In 1889 he was ap 
pointed chief of inspectors in the Post- office Department at 


Washington, and two years later, when Congress created the 3 
office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, President Harri a 
son appointed him to that position. He held this post until the a 
incoming of the Cleveland administration, in 1893, when he re- ts 


signed and returned to his home at Hamilton, Ohio 
Previous to his service in the postal department, Major Rath- 
bone had been a special agent of the United States Treasury 
Department, and also chief of special examiners in the pen ) 
sion bureau. He had also served. one term as State Senator 
from the Second Ohio district, a Democratic stronghold, but 
which he carried as the Republican candidate by a majority of 
over 700. ve 
In these various public stations Major Rathbone displayed i 
the same energy and ability which have contributed to his suc- 
cess in Cuba. Under his administration the corps of special 
examiners in the pension bureau was increased from about 100 





men to 531, and the service thoroughly reorganized and im- 
proved, 

It would not be easy to say how much the success and popu- 
larity of Major Rathbone’s administration in Cuba have been 
due to the presence 
of hischarmingand 
devoted wife, but 
ber influence with 
the people has cer- 
tainly been very 
great. During her 
stay in Cuba Mrs, 
Rathbone has in- 
terested herseif in 
various public 
movements. She 
was the organizer 
of the Maine Me- 
morial Association 
of Havana, and 
was in full charge 
of the Decoration 
Day services of the 
Maine this spring, 
and at the Colon 
Cemetery. She fur 





nished a special 
train for the occa- 
sion. How she is 





regarded by the 
Havana people may 
be judged by the 
fact that on her de- 
parture for the States last February she was saluted by the 
lowering of all the flags in Havana harbor, an honor probably 
never before accorded to a woman. On her return the sailors 
in the harbor asked to be allowed to repeat the salute. Her en- 
tertainments at her Havana home have been a feature of the 


MAJOR ESTES G. RATHBONE, DIRECTOR 
OF POSTS IN CUBA. 
(Snap-shot tasen at his villa residence.) 





social season. 

Mrs. Rathbone was one of the organizers of the Daughters i 
of the American Revolution in Ohio, her native State, and inthe 
war with Spain a year ago she organized emergency hospitals 
at various points, where over 26,000 soldiers were cared for. 
She also served as a Daughter of the American Revolution nurse 
at the Fort Thomas cucampment, and in many ways contributed 
greatly to the comfort and happiness of the boys in blue, She 
is the daughter of the late Lewis D. Campbell, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, and cousin of ex-Governor James E, Campbell. Her 
father was one of President Johnson's counselors, The major 
and Miss Campbell were married in 1884, They have one son, 
Estes G. Rathbone, Jr., about ten years of age. 


All Roads Lead to Us. 


ALL roads lead to th. ‘™erican manufactory these days. 
Russia has just placed an orm . 101 $150,000 worth of farm ma- 
chinery with a New York firm, and France is said to be buying 
agricultural implements here in larger quantities than ever be- 
fore. A considerable shipment of agricultural tools is also he- 
ing made to Holland, where the bulk of them are transship)» 
for use in the Dutch East Indies. In the fiscal year 1805 th 
value of American locomotives exported to foreign countries 
amounted to nearly $4,000,000. Such facts are enough to mak: 
any American cheerful except possibly an anti expansionist 
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Dr. Stecert’s Angostura Bitters, indorsed by 


| physicians and chemists for purity 








Tne musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result 
of many years’ hard study and labor 


abportT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, rightly 
used, leaves the stamp of good health upon the user 

bright eyes, clear complexion, and satisfaction in 
living. 


Yeur dinner, if accompanied by Cook's Imperial 
Champagne Extra Dry, will be digestible and satis 
factory 


** We use it internally, externally, and eternally,” 
writes the Matron of the Florence Crittenton Mis 
sion, referring to Pond’s Extract 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soors 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoa. 


WEST NEW TIME-TABLE., 


THE annual summer time-table of the West Shore 
Railroad went into effect Sunday, June 4th. There 
are many new features shown in tlie schedule. 

The ‘Continental Limited,” the New York, Chica 
goand St. Louis Limited, remain unchanged, mak 
ing the usual fast time through to Chicago and St 
Louis, 

The Rip Van Winkle Flyer, Catskill Mountain Ex 
press, and the Catskill Mountain and Saratoga Lim 
ited are shown on the new schedule, and com 
menced running June 26th 

The principal feature of this year’s Catskill Mount 
ain service will be the running of a Catskill Mount 
ain Sunday Special, which will leave New York at 
10:00 A. M. 

There are many improvements made 
service. 
Fitchburg Railroad on and after 
via Rotterdam Junction, not via 
fore. 

The fast national limited train, known ; 
will run daily except Sunday. 

Under the new time-table the 
known as Schraalenburgh will be shown as Dumont 
and Hampton Ferry is show nas Ce yede arcliff 


SHORE’S 


in the local 


June 4th will run 
Albany, as hereto- 





Use BROWN'S C as 1 ited Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEET 25 cents a jar. 





GRAPHOPHONE 
OUTFIT. 
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A week makes you a special member of our 


1. 


Summer Outing Graphophone Club, which 
provides you with our $19.00 Graphophone 
Combination, and includes 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 

for one year, at $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. 
Most successful installment-payment plan ever 
tried. It saves you money. Write now for 
particulars. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE CLUB, 
sutge Bidg., 110 sth A Ave., New York. 


All trains running in connection with the 
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DELIGHTFUL VACATION TRIP. 


Thousand Isl 
Sable Chasm, Lake 
Saratoga, and the 
Leave Philadelphia by 
special train August 1% 2th. The tour will bein charge 
of one of the company's experienced tourist agents, 
and a chaperon, havi ing especial charge of unescort 
ed ladies, will also accompany the party. 

The rate of $100 from New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Harr isburg, Baltimore. 
and Washington, covers railway and boat fare for 
the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire 

For detailed itinerary, 
information, 


Visirine Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
ands, Quebec, Montreal, Au 
Champlain, and Lake George, 


tickets, or any additional 
address Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company. 1196 Broadway, New York; 
Tieket Agent, 850 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey: or George W. Boyd, 


Assistant General’ Passenger Agent, Broad Street 


Station, Philadelphia 


B. Altman 4 Gs. 
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Ameri- 


Soaiies with the 
higher priced im- 
ported wines, It is 
used in the best 
families and is on 
sale at best clubs, 
cafés and hotels 


every where. 
The present vintage 


is very pleasing and 
satisfactory. 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 
Rheims, N.Y 


Sold by 
Wine Dealers Everywhere 


Sole 
Makers, 
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POSSIBLE CONTINGENCIES. 
UNCLE JEDEDIAH—“ I’m in favor of arbitra 
tion as a means of settlin’ these here interna- 
tional disputes; but yet I realize that there 
might be some case where our national honor 
would demand ae tribunal of war. 
Unele Hezekiah —‘** What kind of 
might such be ?” 

Unele Jedediah—* Cases where the arbitra 
tors decided for the other side.” —Judye. 


a case 


SOUTHERN EXPOSITION, 
To Be Hep at THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW 


York, OcToser 31st TO NOVEMBER 25th, 1899. 

Tus splendid opportunity to further the progress 
of the South should meet the hearty co-operation 
and support of every Southern merchant, mechanic, 
manufacturer and planter, besides those in profes- 
sional and public walks of life. The immense bene- 
fit to be derived from an exhibition in New York of 
the products and resources of every section of the 
South is immeasurable. 

Concerted action is therefore needed by the peo- 
ple of that section for representation at the exposi 
tion which is the first to be held in the moneyed 
centre of the United States. New York is in the 
midst of the investing capital of this country, and is 
visited daily by more people than all the other cities 
combined, It is proposed by the promoters of the 
Southern Exposition, who comprise many leading 
men of the country, to show the Northern veople 
practical illustrations and results of the South's re- 
sources. Many industries of the South have already 
arranged for space, and no time should be lost in 
preparing for an exhibit. Full particulars can be 
had by applying to Colonel John J. Garnett, direct- 
or, Grand Central Palace, New York 
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PAY FOR QUALITY. 


If the price you pay for a bi- 
cycle is too little to include 
Dunlop Tires in the bar. in, 
your money’s not well spent ; 





you've made a bad inv nent: 
you're courting trow nd it 
will be a very poor in- 
deed if you canr«’ vith 
Dunlop Tires, for 0 afact- 
urersaresupplyingt «wh 


thus equipped. 

Our trade-mark is moulded 
ou every Dunlop Tire (except those made by our 
licensees, the Western Wheel Works and the Pope 
Mfg. Co.), and it is a guarantee of quality as well as 
a graphic description of the ease with which the tire 
can be repaired, for *‘ those are the only tools you'll 
need.”’ 

Get our booklet from any bicycle dealer, 
will mail it on request. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 


TRADE-MARK. 


or we 
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Insurance. 


The Mutual. 
The N. Y. Life. 
The Equitable. 
The Manhattan. R. Hi. 
The Travelers. 
The Prudential. 
The Penn Mutual. 
Provident Life. 
Phoenix Mutual. 
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Four Thousand [liles by Automobile. 


No new motive agency for trave: by lr 1 or water can con 
sidcr its reputation firmly established until a test has been made 





JOHN D. DAVIS MKS. JOHN D. DAVIS. 


of its powers in a tour across country from New York Bay to 
the Golden Gate. They all come to this soon or late. A few 
years ago a young man made the trip in a canoe up rivers and 
through canals. It has been made on a bicycle scores of times 
And now it is the turn of the horseless carriage, otherwise 
known as the automobile, to try its luck. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Davis are the venturesome couple who 
have undertaken to introduce this new method of locomotion to 
the American people and the Indians all the way across the 
American continent. The longest run of an automobile hither 
to has been from Chicago to New York, but Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
started out to make a good deal more than three times that dis 
Their starting-point was Herald Square, New York, 
and the date Thursday, July 13th. 


tance. 
The departure was wit- 
nessed by a large and enthusiastic crowd, including many auto- 
mobilists. The first day’s run was to Tarrytown, a distance of 
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the dog is only eighteen months 


AveusT 5, 1899 





old and virtually a puppy still, 
it was too much for the king of 
beasts, and the latter was led 
back to his cage after the fight 
a wisey and a meeker lion. 
Mardo is now the king of the 
zoo, and numerous offers for 
him from other cities and from 
circus and museum managers 
have been refused. Heis a Great 
Dane, and he has proved him- 
self a great fighter 


A [lost Remark- 
able Fish Story. 


A CREEK-BED filled with mill- 
ions of fish wiggling and gap- 
ing in their death agony was 
the curious spectacle not long 

0 in Lake County, California. 
Many stories have been told of 
the immense number of the fish 
called the hitch, a species of 
pike, in the streams of Lake 
County, but these were regard 





ed as merely fish stories until 











one of the smaller streams, 
Heeler Creek, into which the 
fish had gone to spawn, was 
subjected to a curious phenomenon which laid bare the fish. 
For some unknown reason a great split, running parallel 
with the banks, occurred in the middle of the bottom of the 
creek, The waters sank into it and ran underground for about 
a hundred yards, leaving the bottom dry and covered with fish 
to a depth, in some places, of three feet. The hitch is a good 
food fish, and Indians scooped up great quantities to salt for 
winter use. On account of their great abundance, the farmers 
of the locality do not value 





the hitch, and use it chiefly as 








fertilizer and hog food. 


A CREEK-BED FULL OF FISH. 


There were representatives of old-time Chinese warriors, mytho- 
The Chi- 
nese theatrical companies made quite a showing and the Chinese 


logical and historical figures, and a splendid dragon 


native sons (born in California) were especially numerous. The 
entire Chinese division cost the Chinese residents in the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000, The Chinese, like the rest of the procession, 
Next to the Orientals, the 
Italians, of whom San Francisco possesses a great many, made 


were reviewed by General Shafter 
the finest showing. The United Fishermen entered an appropri- 
ate float, showing a fishing-smack with lateen sail. The Italian 
vegetable gardeners had a float laid out as a miniature garden, 





























MR. AND MRS. DAVIS IN THEIR AUTOMOBILE, 


thirty-seven miles. For this two gallons of gasolene were con- 
sumed. It is the plan of the tourists to make an average of 
about thirty-five miles a day. At this rate, if no accident oc- 
curred, they would reach San Francisco early in November. 
Mr. Davis has provided for as many contingencies as he possibly 
could in the compass of an automobile, including a supply of 
arnica for people who get in the way of the machine, and three 
acetylene lamps that will enable him to run at night in case he 
finds the days too Warm. The carriage started with ordinary 
pneumatic tires. Mr. Davis expects these to last until he reaches 
Cleveland, Ohio, when he will have flat-tread pneumatic tires 
put on. 


The Dog That Whipped a Lion. 


Dogs that have whipped lions are not numerous. Therefore 
the dog whose picture is printed 














Chinamen Celebrate Our Natal Day. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S parade on the Fourth of July was perhaps 
the most unique in the whole country, and was one only possible 
with a most cosmopolitan population. A large number of the 
troops now stationed at the Presidio were in line, among them 
several companies of the famous Twenty-Fourth Infantry (col- 
ored), which saw service in Cuba, and several hundred ‘‘ casuals” 
now being drilled on the west coast preliminary to their removal 
to Manila. But the most unique portion was the Chinese divi- 
sion. In this portion of the parade several thousand Chinese 
were in line, while the gentlemen of the Chinese quarter, led by 
their consul, rode in carriages. Those who marched and those 
who rode wore their gayest and most beautiful costumes, and 
the rich satins and brocades flashed and shone for half a mile. 





herewith is a distinetly interesting 
canine, for he not only attacked a 
lion but whipped him ** to a stand- 
still,” as witnesses of the strange 
fight assert. 
Mardo, and he belongs to Super- 
intendent Sol Stephan, of the Cin- 
cinnati zoo. The fight took place 
in the “carnivora building of the 


The dog's name is 


famous gardens a few weeks ago. 
The keeper of the lion had taken 
him out of his cage and was exer- 
eising him up and down the wide 
corridor, with only asmall chain 
attached to the animal’s collar. 
Suddenly the lion became unruly 
and attacked the keeper. Mardo 
saw the hostile movements of the 
lion, which is three-quarters grown 
and much larger and heavier than 
the dog, and he knew his master’s 
danger. The dog was on the lion’s 
back in an instant, and in less 
than three minutes he had thrash- 














ed the animal so thoroughly that 
it whined for mercy. Although 





THE YOUNG GREAT DANE DOG THAT WHIPPED A LION. 
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THE FIRST CHINESE PARADE IN HONOR OF JULY 4TH. 


with windmill and irrigation ditches. The procession was a great 
success artistically and the division composed of carriages con- 
taining invalided soldiers awakened some enthusiasm. 

MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Some of Uncle Sam’s Odd Expenses. 


EVERY one knows that it costs almost $400,000,000 a year to 
run the United States government in times of peace, and that 
the departments of War and the Navy, the Indian and the pen- 
sion bureaus, absorb the larger part of this amount ; but in the 
course of years a large number of dependents upon Uncle Sam’s 
purse have come into being, of which the general public knows 
little. Such, for example, are the International Bureau for the 
Repression of the African Slave Trade, located at Brussels, a 
highly laudable institution, to the expenses of which our goy- 
ernment contributes $100 a year ; the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, also at Brussels, to which $2,270 is con- 
tributed ; and the International Geodetic Association, the ex- 
penses of which our government shares to the extent of $1,500 
yearly. As a leading member of a group of nations specially 
interested in humane and philanthropic work, we subscribe 
$525 a year to a light-house service on the coast of Morocco ; 
about $4,520 to be divided among citizens of other lands for 
service rendered to shipwrecked American seamen ; $500 a year 
toward maintaining a hospital for sailors at Panama, and $9,000 
for keeping and feeding American convicts imprisoned in for- 
eign countries. Among the unfamiliar purposes in the home 
country for which money is appropriated from the Federal 
Treasury is the maintenance of the Washington Monument, 
costing $11,520 annually, and the provision of artificial limbs 
for soldiers, callizg for $547,000 a year. 


Peanuts for Hard Drinkers. 


A MEDICAL authority advises hard drinkers, especially of 
champagne, to eat freely of peanuts after indulging, and he 
declares that a piut of peanuts wi-l overcome the inebriating 
qualities of a quart of champagne, without entirely curtailing 
the latter’s exhilarating effects. The oil in the peanuts is re- 
sponsible for this result, and we are told that a wine-glass of 
olive oil will have the same effect. The peanut-stand appears, 
thei efore, to be the rational competitor with the Keeley cure. 
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Lhe SIGN Sf 
‘““‘Where 


Rolls 
the 
Oregon ?”’ 


In the region traversed by the 
TRAIN; and the other scene is found 
on one of the largest affluents of the 
Oregon, or Columbia. 

This country is one of the least 
known and most picturesque parts 
of the United States. The whole 
Northwest is a terra incognita to 
thousands. If you have not yet sent 
for one, send me SIX CENTS for 
WONDERLAND ’99 and you will 
learn of the grandeur and richness of 
this ‘*Oregon”’ land. 

CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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| CAS for acceptable ideas. State if patented 
The Patent Record, Baitimore,Md. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
| Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
| Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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BRANDS \FRy) "> CUFFS 
‘ WILLIAM BARKER 44 | FZ WEST TROY, 
? N.Y. 











COMPANY, 











9 - 

LONDON (ENCLAND). 

THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva)- 

ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
| with Americans. Every modern improvement 








MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN INTHE WORLD. ; 
DALY BETHED mensorps| AND Lone 9 T ORIES 
Promptly for publication in book form. 
nl mad YORK 9 Examined. Catalogue for two cent stamp. 











TENNYSON NEELY, PUBLISHER, 


F. 
259 Wabash Av..Chicago. 114 Fifth Av.,New Yort 


DIAMOND 
$5:25 STUDDED CASE 
Bolid 14K Gold Plated Case 3 Par- 





PHILADELPHIA, 


BALTIMORE, | 
WASHINGTONE 


LV. NEW YORK 3.00 PM-AR WASH'N 8.00PM. 
LV. WASHN-3.00 PM-AR.NEW YORK 8.00 PM. 








isian Diamonds, and Rubies. Am- 


















— erican movement Jeweled & 
FS accurately regulated stem 
1 (= wind &se - Warranted for 

(gt j = 
} ai BS c.0. D. 85.95 
eff with privilege of examination 
Do not take from the express 
@ppearance to a $50 watch. Mention nearest 
autem office, Ladies’ or Gent’s. Agentsand 
@slesmen coin big money. Adiress 


20 years. 
4 office sf you think this watch is not equal in 
iM OV,, 268 Broadway, New York 





EAGLE WATO 





| 





THE [aN OF THE HOUR. 


A “Magnificent Portrait of 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


in Ten Colors, toc. (Size, 14 x 21 inches.) 


Write name and address plainly, and remit in coin or postage-stamps 


To JUDCE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WoMAN 


: A Perfect Darning [Machine, Not a Toy 
‘) Made of Solid Brass, Steel and Polished Wood 


Guaranteed by the Demorest’s Magazine 


Simple 
Automatic 
Practical 





STRONG in Construction 


a But Light in WEIGHT 


2 , sewrinimple, practical and reliable Darning Machine is really as necessary as 
& machine in every home. The New Rapid ‘‘ Automatic” Darner is a 


Strictly first-class Machin is si i ; anaes : 
by folowing our cm €. It is simple--so simple, in fact, that even a child, 


e “ Automatic *D printed instructions, can use it with perfect success. 
bs, ordinary intelli ‘ arner is so constructed that no man, woman or child of 
5 work which w oid tn can fail to make the most beautiful darns imaginable—- 
3 by its use Would be simply impossible to execute by hand. It isso rapid that 

eC takes to exeout can make at least four perfect darns in the same time that it 


cute one fairly good darn with the needle alone. 


by hand : To make a neat 
) requires considerable taste and experience. 


With the 


darn 
matic” Machin 


‘*Auto- 

practice, tisha a date that even a child of six can, with two hones’ 

arm so perfect in every way thot the m: ritical « 
mothér cannot equal it with, her needl. y way the m al 
rieghdly andecn L. DO.—Itwwill mend sto. ings, underwear, table linen, ¢ 
oc ce itor 11 , TT ~ - Hi aa ; é : / , 
size darn up to ’ ty. ? rhe stp act and smooth on both sides, and an 

+X 3 Inches can be made at onc 


“ Ot eration, and any space t 
é ne additional darns attached to each oiher. 
ily regulated. 

desired, and d 


be covered by making t 
of the darn is eas 
fabric, as may be 


ry 
The siz 
The machine weaves a darn. over or into t 






































or , es it so well that it is apparen.|y a part of 1 
original fabrie *~ kind of thread mis eee 
P ( iread May bp ; —wor cotton. silk or line 
with equally iIts, ay be used—wool, cotton, silk or line: 
neat A... ee vite this machine a darn may be made anv 
2 . sarge or small, and new heels For ( =ne¢ 
«f 41 ; geo heels, new toes*or ‘ouble knees 














at an immense saving of time, patience aad eyesigh 








It Will [lend 


Stockings 
Underwear 
Table Linen 





NAKE DOUBLE 
HEELS AND KNEES 


. 
» —_ 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DARNER is substantial. It is made of solid 4 
brass, steel and polished wood, and will last a lifetime. It cannot get out of 
order even in the hands of the most inexperienced. It has no loose pieces to 
shift about and annoy the operator. The block over which the fabric is placed 


is the only detachable portion. Every movement of the parts is automatic and 
perfect working. 


REMEMBER IT 1S NOT A TOY, BUT A PERFECT MACHINE. 


OUR GUARANTEE.—There are several darning machines on the market, 
sold at a low price, which have not given satisfaction, so before offering this 
to DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE readers we had several inexperienced 
“S operate it, to their entire satisfaction and to ours. WE THEREFORE 
GUARANTEE it to do all we claim it will, and will cheerfully take it back and 
1 the money paid for it when not found entirely satisfactory. 
ram We will send one of these 
as ERE ARE OUR OFFERS. Darning Machines anywhere 
i the United States, pease paid, and also send the DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 
one year on recéipt of $1.75; or we will send the Darning Machine free to any- 
one sending us Three yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each; or we will send it, 
postage paid, for one yearly subscription and 75 Cents additional—-$1.75 in all; 
wr, if you are already a subscriber to the DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, we will 


send. it, postage paid, on receipt of $1.50. Remember we guarantee it to give 
satisfaction or return your money. 


DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, tio Fifth Avenue, New York, - 








A DECISIVE RUSE. 


THE score was a tie in the eleventh inning, and had not the clever manager of the 
Blackvilles put a watermelon near the home-plate Captain Johnson wouid never have 
stole home and won the game out. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THD WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md 





$ 1.000 to $100,000 



















The Instalment Policy 
issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Positively Guarantees an annual income to 
your beneficiary, either for a designated 
number of years or for life, .as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 


BY THIS MODERN FORM 

OF LIFE INSURANCE 
you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment 
of the proceeds of your Life 
Insurance and assure your 
family of the protection 
which it was your ob- 
ject to furnish them. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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A better Cocktail at home than ir served HE (Gs U B neg 
» | COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ard YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U.S. 


_—— af AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 
N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 






39 Broadway, 


| 
| 
| 











| On a Jaunt 


a The Outing Satchel 


= 


needs a bottle of 


Hunter | 
Whiskey 


10 
YEARS 
OLD 








BALTIMORE RYE 


4. LANAHANG SON 
BALTIMORE 


A thousand things 
may happen and it 
is just the 
needed. 


thing 





Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 


is pre-eminently the wheel for women. The 
picture showsits manifest advantages, Noth- 


ing to catch or soil the skirt; no unsightly 
chain guard to work loose and rattle; no 
sprockets to entangle guard lacings. There 
is no good reason why a woman as well as 
a man should not have a bicycle of the 
highest efficiency — no good reason why 
most women should not have a Columbia 


Chainless when we sell Model 51! for 
$60 and Model 60 for $75. 


CHAIN WHEELS: Columbias, Harttords 
and Vedettes, $25 to $60. 


POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








“ What you want when you want it” 


_ Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. , 





| Veal Loaf|| Ox Tongue (whole) | 








| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sliced | | Deviled Ham 
'Smoked Beef | | Brisket Beet | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ** How 
to Make Good Things to Eat”’ yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 



























Blue 


Blue is the Dyspeptic 
Blue is the Bottle 





Rosy is the man after taking 
from the Blue bottle of 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 





All Around 
Curative 
Lotion for 
Sunburn, 
Chafing, 
Mosquito Bites, & 
Prickly Heat, 
& Inflammation and 
: All Pain is 


bats 
Extract 


»” POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., New York 


” Pond's Extract Ointment cures Piles. 


Price 50c. per Jar. Trial size, 25c, 
All Druggists. ‘A 





= WINDSOR HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

| American and European Plans. 

G. JASON WATERS, 


Heads the List of the 


R 4 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 


Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—O—-H——-M—E-—-R 








THE CELEBRATED 





New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave,, cor, 22d St, 
JNSURE IN 





"TRAVELERS, 


OLDEST, 
LARGEST, 
and BEST. 


- Saree 
Endowment, 
ana ACCident 

Insurance, 


OF ALL FORMS. 
vt 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused 
by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


| Manufacturers and Mechanics, 
| Contractors, and Owners of 
| 





Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, 

can all be protected by policies 
in Tue Travevers INSURANCE 
Company. 


assets, . . $25,315,442.46 

Liabilities, . . 21,209,625.36 

Excess,... 4,105,817.10 
vt 


J. G. BAT TERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E, MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. | 
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ALLS 9 HOURS from NEW YORK via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


